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American Businessmen 
iolate Law to Trade 
Behind Iron Curtain 


By ALLAN DANE 


MERICAN BUSINESSMEN ARE VIOLATING United States laws to 
make considerable profits on sales of metal goods to countries behind 


the Iron Curtain. That is the 


conclusion reached from “off-the- 


record” conversations with a number of officials of export houses in 


few York. 


The United States has barred the shipment of certain strategic goods 


n sizeable quantities to satellite states, 
neluding, among other items, tin, iron 
-nd steel scrap, copper, cadmium, alu- 
minum. Export iicenses are required 
or these goods sold to European coun- 
tries, and, according to the Department 
of Commerce, resale of goods author- 
ized for export to Marshall Plan coun- 
tries to any other destination “is pro- 
hibited unless specific permission has 
been granted by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade.” 

Yet a number of exporters manage to 
beat this ban and sell goods to Soviet- 
controlled areas through a variety of 
subterfuges. The prices they receive are 
far higher than those they can obtain 
elsewhere. Oblivious to political con- 
siderations, they willingly make profits 
oa their communist partners and prov- 
ide them wath c cr ritical goods. 

% a 

THESE EXAMPLES illustrate the 
techniques applied: 

(1) A New York company sells elec- 
tolytic copper wire to a Belgium firm 
especially set up to resell the goods to 
Czechoslovakia. The profit is split 50-50 
between the Belgian middleman and 
the American company and already 
amounts to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, 

(2) Another export house has estab- 
lished a puppet outfit in Holland, which 
operates technically as an independent 
company but is in effect. owned by the 
American exporters. Lead sold to this 
firm mysteriously goes on to Hungary, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, and the 
profit margin (2+ higher per pound of 
lead than the average price) is de- 
Pesited-in British pounds with an ac- 
count of the American company. 

(3) Similar transactions in aluminum 
end tin have been reported through 
Norway and Belgium to various satel- 
lite states, 

Admittedly the United States faces 
Gfficulty in the practical enforce- 
— of its export license regulations. 

Theoretically, the Department of Com- 
Merce informs us, “it is our policy to 
license strate gic materials according to 
the needs of the country in question, 
but make sure that shipments of such 
materials are not designed for trans- 
shipment.” In practice, exporters com- 
lain that at times Washington prefers 
tet to issue any licenses for strategic 
Pe even to ERP countries. Where 

*@0@s, as shown above, it is incapable 


“ “making sure” that no transshipment 
takes place. 


‘ - n 

THE DEPARTMENT of Commerce 

an Enforcement Staff whose busi- 
Ness it is to report these violations. Ac- 
@ainst offenders may range from 

pension of license privileges, in the 

Bef the American seller, to denial 

Mt to participate in any licensed 


COMMERCE SEC'Y SAWYER 
"Violations Unnoticed" 


transaction in any capacity, in the case 
of other violators. In practice, many a 
violation goes entirely unnoticed. 

The problem is complicated by a 
conflict between two parallel policy ob- 
jectives: ERU’s desire to stimulate East- 
West trade, and the ECA requirement 
to “safeguard the purposes of the [ERP] 
Act.” The 1949 Report on the Progress 
of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration evades the issue by stating 
that 

“So long as the United States sees 
fit to embargo the shipment of any 
particular item or commodity to non- 
participating countries, it must be 
satisfied that the 16 participating na- 
tions take the necessary steps to in- 
sure that the national security of the 

United States and the purposes of 

the Act will be safeguarded. This is 

difficult because trade between east 
and west is vital to the prosperity of 

Europe. These matters are receiving 

consideration by the appropriate 

agencies of the Government.” 

It is believed in reliable quarters 
that there is ground for fear that, in 
case of a showdown, certain Washing- 
ton circles will wish to penalize the 
countries receiving aid under the ECA 
for transshipment — engineered by 
shrewd American businessmen! — to 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, by 
cutting off the flow of strategic ma- 
terials to Western Europe. 

The ECA countries need, and must 
centinue to receive, the goods they have 
been promised —including raw ma- 
terials and machinery. At the same 
time, action is needed for stricter en- 
forcement of foreign trade regulations 
so as to prevent what amounts to 
sabotage of American policy by profit- 
minded exporters. Admittedly, such 
action would mean stepping on the toes 
of powerful interests. 


Arabs in Furore 
As U.S., Britain 
Uphold Effendi 





Mark Alexander has just returned to his headquarters in Tel Aviv’ 
from an extensive tour of the Middle East, including Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, 


Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Transjordan. 


Below is the first of two reports 


Mr. Alexander has written for The New Leader on conditions in that part 


of the world. 


“T find that, in general,” he writes in an accompanying 
memorandum to The New Leader’s editors, “ 


the picture is not as rosy as 


recent reports in the American press would make it seem; and I am con- 
vinced that the American public has been misled by such accounts.” 
X 
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: By MARK ALEXANDER 
New Leader Correspondent in Israel 


TEL AVIV. 


HE MIDDLE EAST IS IN A STATE OF EXTREME TURMOIL. 
In Syria alone, three coups d’etat have occurred within less than 


five months. 


On March 30, Husne Zaim seized power; on August 14, 


Zaim’s associate, Colonel Sami el-Hinnaoui, staged a revolt against his 
friend and executed him; only last week El Hinnaoui himself was assassi- 


nated. 


In Egypt, an all-party government including again the powerful na- 


tionalist Wafd party, has assumed power. 


The “Hashemite” Transjordan 


governmient has been reshuffled and now includes Palestinian Arabs in 
key positions for the first time. Similar changes are momentarily expected 


in Lebanon and Iraq. As Saudi Arabia 
boasts no political parties, little of sig- 
nificance is expected in an area to 
which Life recently devoted eighteen 
pages of color photography. 

The economic state of all the Arabic 
countries excepting Saudi Arabia is 


IBN SAUD 
Royalty Is More Than a Crown 


more alarming than the political. Their 
combined adverse trade balance was 
half a billion dollars in 1948, and the 
gap is expected to widen still further 
this year. Egyptian cotton prices are 
falling. Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and 
Transjordan have hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of wheat and barley to 
export which nobody wants to buy, 
and lack storage facilities to prevent 
these precious stocks from _ rotting. 
(Theoretically, they could sell to Is- 
rael, but this is forbidden for political 
reasons; however, a certain amount of 
“illegal” traffic goes on between private 
Arab merchants and Israel.) 

About 25,000 of Syria’s 100,000 in- 
dustrial workers are unemployed and 
the percentage in adjacent countries 
is about the same. 


THE MOST “PROSPEROUS” Arab 
country today is Saudi Arabia, thanks 
to Aramco (American Arabian Oil 
Company). This country’s total rev- 
enue in 1934-5 was about $5 million, 
but King Ibn Saud now receives at 
least $30 million annually in royalties 
from Aramco. 

Many have warned for some time 
that unless America supervised the use 
ob Ibn Saud’s royalties, they would be 
squandered —the “gold rush” would 
benefit only a few dozen dignitaries, 
cabinet ministers and the king’s own 
sixty-odd sons. This prophesy has al- 
ready materialized. While Ibn Saud 
and his family command a substantial 
private fleet of limousines and planes, 
the wellbeing of his people — except- 
ing the few thousand employed by 
Aramco — has not improved. 

Middle East oil production will con- 
tinue to increase, but in view of the 
overproduction of crude oil in the 
U. S. A., it is an open question whether 
the wells at Dhahran and Ras Tanura 
will not be slowed down soon. Amer- 
ican investments are expected to grow 
smaller, too, because of the U. S. re- 
cession. 

All reports concerning the Middle 
East dwell on the element of change 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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may drag her into fateful conflicts against he 
own will. 
This is true to a marked degree of presen} 





—— Kast and West 
Six Soviet Wars 


By David J. Dallin — 


engage in military action on behalf of her 
satellites, for their troubles are Russia’s trou- 
bles; their wars are Russia’s wars; their prestige 
involves Russia’s prestige. Along with this in- 
III crease in political responsibility, the number 
of people controlled by the Kremlin has grown 
from 170 to 350 millions. 


| es |I 


day Germany. Left to themselves, the ty, 
Germanys would argue out their difference 
With Russian backing, however, friction jy, 
tween East and West Germany could eagih 
mean a major war. The forces Moscow has Con. 
jured up are beyond its control. 

A similar situation obtains in the Far Fay 
Korea, too, has been artificially divided whi, 
two sets of nationalist feelings work for ~ 
unification and, in all likelihood, toward a 
armed clash. : 

A dense network of political treaties has bee, C 














™~ 
«This is the third and last of Mr. Dallin’s 


series on Soviet war policy. 
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established since the war between the Sovig 

Union and its satellites in Europe and Asi; & 
The Department of State has listed twenty-ty sent: 
of them. A number of trade agreements remaj 
unpublished; certain military pacts definin — wha 
Soviet and satellite commitments are sti IH men 
secret. This treaty system testifies to Russia 

rise to a new power position; at the same time histo 
it creates a new problem for Soviet foreig; wicks 
policy. It creates a heavy burden whose weigh; JB with 
will press all the harder as the odds in th B "ee" 
worldwide struggle continue to change to the Day | 


r -_ . paren 
Kremlin’s disadvantage. “ 


the result of a study of the Russian foreign policy has had to absorb the 
; waged by the Soviet Union. perennial conflicts, as well as the frictions bred 


HREE IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS car 
A ve reached as 

six wal 
postwar period, of the nations in her 
orbit Hungary and 
Rumania, Rumania and Bulgaria, Poland and 


1. While responsible for a number of war in the 


the Soviet government has refrained fron such as those between 
fighting the Gre wel It 
Hitler German. t dv t wave war or 


until Japan « Moscov 


did not atts 


Japat Eastern Germany. Many of these clashes of 
interest have been held down by an iron hand 


t 


fought 1940 onl: and will remain obscure so long as the archives 


so lon in and France of the diplomatic offices of Eastern Europe are 
public view. For the Kremlin, 
novel: 
outside of 


closed from 
these 


germs ol 


stood al * moreover, it 


icrificed its puppet developments spell something 
Wester 

seemed prepared to 
There 


dose of 


new antagonisms grow 
borders—but within her sphere—and 


re when the 
Russia’s 


The Home Front 


cynicism in Moscow’s atti- co 
tude toward war; yet there politi 
has also been a great deal of 


— Journalistic Tragedy || = 


nolitical oie in the 
By William E. Bohn—F 0 « 


ages 

N THE AUGUST 6 ISSUE of the Neue Volks- What has happened to their journal is a & _ 
Zeitung, Gerhart H. Seger, its editor, gives inevitable result of developments for which and» 
notice that unless a miracle occurs, the they are not responsible. It is tied in with the & enact 
history of this fine old journal has come to an rise and fall of German influence on Amer been 
end. Since 1932 this paper has been a weekly. ican life. An’ 
As a German paper published in the United There have been two great floods of German & has 2 
States, it has made a brilliant record. Along immigrants. The first came in the 1850's a % natio 
with The New Leader, it has been anti-Nazi result of the failure of the Revolution of 184 Gat ¢ 
have and anti-Communist from The second followed passage of the Bismarckian killed 
[ran and Greece had those the start. When most Ger- anti-Socialist laws in the 1870’s. Practically al — ™" 
man-speaking Americans and the German men and women who set thei! 
practically the whole Ger- faces westward were energetic, intelligent and Mor 
man-language press in this progressive. Tens of thousands were socialists § .. th 
country were following, and trade unionists. Wherever they went, they BB sons , 
a heads down, in the track took an energetic part in public affairs. on th 
hand, where ‘ of Hitler, the Neue Volks- * ~ us voters 


Zeitung was writing the hor- WHILE IN THE AMERICAN WEST the me Thu 
rible truth about his ee jority turned to farming and business and only —. 
if Americans had believed secondarily to politics, in the East—especially ~h 
what this paper was pub- lg si Seat: daien Rainey est AI al — 
lishing from 1933 to 1939, Hitler would not have hay Se nermeans Pao 
aes able as sini a ieee into the trade union movement. The Germat the F 
mine aie names associated with the Knights of Labor & taken 
and in the early period of the American Fed & 8st ¢ 
eration of Labor tell the story. And _ though 
the first leaders of the socialist movement welt TH 
native Americans, a large part of the member § »....., 
ship spoke German. In many important unio & t¢,; ,; 
—the Brewery Workers, the Painters, the & crats, 
Bakers, the Cigarmakers, the Carpenters—the & on the 
new arrivals from the land of Ferdinand J paign 
LaSalle played a leading role. ready 
That was 70 years ago, 60 years ago, 50 yeals me 
ago. The children, grandchildren and grea — 
grandchildren of the men and women of tho# P 
times hardly recall that their ancestors calli nr 
from a foreign land. Perhaps they are ashamé# 
to acknowledge any connection with a count) & y,,;. 
which followed Hitler. In its final issue tJ preve, 
Neue Volks-Zeitung relates how a Germ l Rent | 
immigrant at the end of his first year gave J tion s 


powers 
intervene in the war. ducki 


has been a_ good 








Dollin nd caution 
has never been an element of Stalin’s 
strategy; meticulous 
The nets have been thrown out only whenevet 
the catch was certain. This 
dence, combined 
gressiveness, have marked the postwar era, too 

These lessons 
been the cornerstone of American and British 
policy in Europe these last three years. The 
Atlantic Pact is virtually based upon the same 
consideration. Stalin 
attacked Turkey, 
small nations 
Washington 
the creat 
and will deter him 
a time. 

In the Far East, on the othe 
similar to the Atlantic Pact 
have existed, Soviet 


: Bohs 

2. THE WARS WHICH THE SOVIET UNION 

has waged have been 
in complete victory. This 

effect on the internal affairs of Russia, where 

militar, traditionally tended to 

strenghten the powers-that-be 


wisdom 











calculation has prevailed 
caution and pru- 
with ambitiousness and ag- 


from Sovict war policy have 


would certainly 


minis’ 


London and cm 
priaty 


been left helpless by 
Or ly the specter of a war ag ainst 
deterred Stalin so far, 


irom new aggre: 


powers has 


sions fox 


no arrangements 


areression continues 


successful. Four ended 


is has had a decided . : , 
; Editor Seger draws attention to the strange 


fact that his paper gives up the ghost at iis 
moment of triumph. It has been proved cor- 
rect in a long list of contentions during. and 
since the war. With regard both to commu- 
nism and fascism, the American public is com- 
ing around to its point of view. The Neue 
Volks-Zeitung supported most of Roosevelt’s 
domestic policies—though opposing sharply 
some of those concerned with the war, foreign 
affairs and the treatment of Germany. While 
steadily maintaining its traditional socialist 
program, it has supported President Truman’s 
political campaign and legislative program. 
Under Mr. Seger’s leadership, the paper has 
taken on new life as a genuinely progressive 
American publication. 


victories have 
Russian govern- 
ments have often stood and fallen with success 
or failure on the battlefield. 

Russia’s victory over Napoleon inaugurated 
the dark ages of the Holy Alliance and police 
omnipotence. Defeat in the Crimean War led 
to liberation of the serfs and important liberal 
reforms. 
duced another two decades of strong autocracy; 
while defeat in the war on Japan in 1905 pro- 
voked a popular movement and led 
toward promulgation of Russia’s first consti- 
tution. Russian defeats in 1914-16 resulted in 
the overthrow of the old monarchy and the 
revolution. * * 


Victory over the Turks in 187% pro- 


vreat 


Soviet victories from 1920 through 1945 served 
to strengthen the dictatorship of the Communist 
party. In particular, the overwhelming suc- 
cesses in 1945 and, later, in the conflicts with 
the Western powers, have already inaugurated 
a period of terrorism and reaction far worse 
than anything preceding it in three decades 
of Soviet power. 

P 4 ‘ 

3. A NEW FACTOR HAS APPEARED in 
Soviet policy, namely, Russia’s new role as 
leader of a coalition. This commits her to 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO PICTURE the long 
period —from 1878 to 1932—when the New 
Yorker Volks-Zeitung, as it was then called, 
was a daily. Through much of this time it had 
a wide circulation and great influence over im- 
portant segments of public opinion. It was even 
fihancially prosperous. Through the generosity 
of its Board of Directors many popular causes 
received financial support. The socialist daily, 
the New York Call, was frequently aided with 
contributions from the Volks-Zeitung. 

Editor Seger and his valiant crew of writers 
and promoters have no cause for self-reproach. 


his subscription. That tells the story. The ref 
gees from Hitler became Americanized in? 
matter of months. For good or ill, the no 
hyphenated American press is their press. 
The New Leader congratulates the Volk 
Zeitung on its brilliant achievements and # 
the stout fight it has carried on in the face® 
overwhelming obstacles. We know that effort 
are being made to re-establish the Volk 
Zeitung. Unwilling to believe that our © 
temporary has passed from the scene P&™ 
manently, we hope that these efforts pro¥ 


successful. . 
——_ 
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By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


Be, 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


ONGRESS IS SHOWING symptoms of early “campaign fever.” An 
attack of absenteeism has hit the House of Representatives. A recent 
rolleall showed only 280 of 435 members present; all of the Repre- 
sentatives are up for re-election next year. 
Most of the absent Congressmen appear to be at home, finding out 


Ww 
men a 


hat their constituents are thinking. It is estimated that twenty Congress- 
day have been leaving for home during the past week. 


The celebration of Labor Day—on a bigger scale than ever before in 
history—is one factor in sending Congressmen back to their home baili- 


wicks. Those representatives elected 
with labor support last year have been 
receiving invitations to speak at Labor 
Day rallies in their districts. And ap- 
parently no Congressman who has any 
hope of re-election would dream ot 
ducking such invitations. 


* * 


CONGRESS IS NERVOUS about the 
political situation and there is sound 
ground for its worry. For the Repub- 
lican-Dixiecrat coalition has managed, 
in the first session of the 81st Congress, 
to further embitter the nation’s two 
largest groups of voters—labor and the 
farmers. The Taft-Hartley Labor Law 
and the Hope-Aiken Farm Program, 
enacted in the 80th Congress, have not 
been substantially altered. 

And in the last week, the coalition 
has alienated stilt another group: the 
nation’s tenants. For it was discovered 
that the majority coalition has virtually 
killed rent control in one-third of the 
nation by depriving rent control ad- 
ministration of the necessary appro- 
priations, 

Moreover, as long as such measures 
s the discriminatory Displaced Per- 
sons Act of the 80th Congress remains 

n the books, still further groups of 


s voters are bound to be irritated. 
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Thus, among informed political ana- 
lysts in Washington, the conviction is 
growing firmer that 1950 will be a 
liberal year, and that the 82nd Con- 





ar Deal measures which have 
taken such a beating in the 80th and 
lst Congresses 


THE REPUBLICANS and Dixiecrats 
Privately concede the large urban cen- 


| ers of the nation to the liberal Demo- 


crats. Theif real hopes are centered 
on the rural counties. But in their cam- 
paign to win these back, they have al- 
teady committed two important blun- 
eters that may swing a majority of the 
Counties to liberal Democrats. . 

The most recent one is the reac- 
Honary skullduggery on Capitdl Hill in 
behalf of the Landlords Lobby to kill 
rent ntrol by starving it to death. 
Having failed earlier this session in 
preventing passage of the modified 
‘ent Control Act, the majority coali- 
ton sueceeded in putting over a one- 
third cut in appropriations to admin- 
Ster the act. 

That cut is forcing Housing Expe- 
“ler Tighe Woods to cut his staff in 
neal rent control offices by 40 per cent. 
re Mény areas local rent control offices 
_" closed, leaving no one to en- 

‘ne rent control act or to keep 
‘apacious landlords in line. 

The remaining staff is being kept at 
cities, where there is the 
: concentration of people who 
Wong ~ rural areas are wide open. 

~* Ras amply publicized the situ- 
and its cause. Renters in count- 
Small towns of America will have 
Mple cause to vote against their Con- 
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Work in the 


‘argest 


atin 
@i0n 


gressman, if he was one of those who 
put them on this spot. 


But the biggest blunder of all is 
the reactionary handling of the farm 
problem. Last year the whole nation 
was aroused when it was disclosed 
that mountains of potatoes, for in- 
stance, were sprinkled with kero- 
sene, and otherwise destroyed, while 
produce merchants were getting high 
prices for this staple. The feeling 
against the destruction of food, while 
much of the world goes hungry and 
the rest pays record high prices, has 
been growing for a year. This was 
heightened by the fact that Amer- 
ican farm production of food reached 
an all-time record in 1948. 


Now, 1949 promises a harvest second 
only to 1948 which means more sur- 
pluses jamming warehouses still largely 
filled with the 1948 surplus. And 
farmers, in addition to an instinctive 
opposition to the destruction of good 
food, are worried about the security 
of their own position. They are prop- 


erly concerned over the probability. 


that the rest of the nation may revolt 
against continuing the present farm 
parity law which requires the Govern- 
ment to buy up surplus crops at high 
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Campaign Fever Hits Congress 


parity prices. There are signs of such 
a revolt already. 

But the farm parity act is the farmer’s 
only line of defense against ruinous 
price declines and a falling income in 
years of surpluses such as the two 
years at hand. 

* co a 

THREE SOLUTIONS have been of- 
fered the farmer so far. The plan of 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan was the 
first. Foreseeing what was coming, 
Secretary Brannan several months ago 
proposed a plan whereby the Govern- 
ment would continue to buy surplus 
crops at 90 per cent of parity, but 
dispose of the surpluses by putting 
them on the market at the world mar- 
ket price. 

Brannan did not pretend that his 
plan would end all losses to the 
Government. He merely pointed out, 
realistically, that the Government is 
taking a total loss now, with no 
benefit to anybody but the farmer. 
Whereas, under his plan, the Govern- 
ment would take a smaller loss by 
selling the surpluses, and incidentally 
benefiting millions at home and 
abroad who would be getting food 
they need at cheaper prices. And, on 
another cost item, the Government 
would be saving millions in storage 
charges and handling fees. 

The Republican-Dixiecrat coalition 
succeeded in defeating the Brannan 
Plan earlier this month, leaving only 
two solutions ahead. One: continuance 
of the parity plan and Government 
purchase of surpluses as at present. 
Two, the alternative put forth by the 
conservatives: to decrease the parity 
prices paid by the Government. 

Neither of the latter two offers the 
farmer a_ realistic solution of what 
worries him. One threatens to further 
arouse a public against the parity sys- 
tem; the other threatens to reduce 
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SECRETARY BRANNAN 
Can Afford to Wait 


the farmer’s income. Both plans make 
the farmer feel increasingly in an 
untenable position, and heighten his 
sense of insecurity, as well as his sense 
of injustice that his industriousness 
should be rewarded in such an un- 
grateful fashion while a hungry world 
waits outside with outstreched arms, 

With more than a year still to go 
before November, 1950, there is ample 
time for realization of the situation to 
dawn fully in every rural county in 
the nation. The moment will come for 
the usual blame to be assigned. 

Brannan can afford to wait. The 
Truman Administration can afford to 
wait. They are on record with a prof- 
ferred solution of the problem, which 
the reactionaries have rejected. When 
the blame is assigned, it can’t be 
against them. 

It is difficult to understand on what 
basis the Republicans and the Dixie- 
crats hope to carry the rural counties 
in 1950. 
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Portrait of a ‘Sewer Socialist’ 


By ANATOLE SHUB 


NORWALK, Conn. The people who work in City Hall, most of them holdover Democrats, 
RVING C. FREESE, a wiry, energetic man of 46, looks as if he might be bear out the merchant's statement. Freese’s appointments have been non- 
a YMCA worker or a cost accountant. Or perhaps the proprietor of a political. His comptroller is a Republican, his corporation counsel a Demo- 
prosperous photography shop. But little in his appearance suggests that crat, and so on down the line. ' 
in 1947 he made nationwide headlines by becoming Connecticut's second * * * 
Socialist mayor, or that he is now on the way toward becoming as much TWENTY YEARS AGO, Freese, who had previously served as secretary 
of a Nutmeg State institution as Jasper McLevy. perennial Socialist mayor of ihe Summit (N. J.) YMCA, came to Norwalk for the first time. He liked 
of neighboring Bridgeport. the town and returned there to live a few years later, working first as a 
Yet, as he completes his first term as Norwalk’s chief executive, Freese credit manager and then as a cost accountant. Later he opened up a 
seems such a sure bet for re-election that only the complexities of statewide photography shop, which earned him a good living until he gave it up in 
politics have prevented Norwalk’s Republican and 1947 to become Norwalk’s mayor at $2,500 a year, 
Democratic machines from combining their efforts to “When I came to live in Norwalk,"’ Freese says, ‘‘I 
defeat him. Among 45,000 people of this pleasant, began to notice a lot of things I hadn't seen the first of - 
suburban town, the feeling is that even such a time I visited here. Nobody was taking care of the iis, ¢ 
fusion could not prevent Freese from winning re- i trees. The streets were dirty. There was a lot of pert . 
election hands-down. # P % 424, 3 unemployment, and short work weeks. I attended a why 4 
In a town where the municipal government doesn’t ee sais hi x lot of Republican and Democratic meetings, but found =, 
even own its own City Hall (but rents it from a ‘ por “ sp that all they were interested in was patronage.” Pegler 
semi-autonomous unit known as the taxing district), i he Freese then went to visit Jasper McLevy in ae 
Freese’s accomplishments during the past two years d Pe Bridgeport, and discussed the Norwalk situation with we 
have been startling. So much so that the only issue % : h, him. “I was convinced then that the Socialist party — 
raised against him will be the red herring; there'll Z tii had the answer.” Freese says. Later, he married f credibl 
be a few opposition speeches about Communist i Zi i : McLevy’s niece, Elizabeth Hutchinson: their 13-year- B Like 
Russia, some about Socialist Britain, many about , ; + 4 old son is named Jasper. Pegler 
what “could happen” to Socialist Norwalk, but very é. ; id ; In February, 1933, McLevy addressed the first got int 
few about what has happened. *% — j ] meeting of the Socialist party of Norwalk, held in P 
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‘ 3 Freese’s home. The party had seven charter mem- > ae 
FREESE HAS MADE GOOD, despite opposition — P bers. From 1933 to 1945, the most votes a Socialist annovi 
from the two old parties in the State Legislature, 3 ; candidate got in Norwalk was 3,000. In the 1945 saloon 
on almost every plank of the 1l-point platform on bi : election, Freese got 510 votes for Mayor. do wi 
whcih he ran in 1947. He has instituted a merit id , ; i But Freese kept speaking up. He attended more 
system for city employees, although the legislature E, Be public meetings than most of the town’s Mayors. 
refused to make it permanent. He has consolidated : q And when he charged in 1946 that business and 
several municipal bureaus into a Department of 4 manufacturing interests—closely allied with the 
Public Works, eliminated duplication, got rid of Democratic machine—were not bearing their share 
political office-holders, and set up a Planning ‘ of the tax burden, people began to listen. In the 
Commission. 1946 election for State Representative, Freese got 
Under his administration, the first revaluation of 4 a 3,000 votes. 
real estate in 20 years is now under way. Play- : The following October he polled 8,561 votes for 
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ise, for 

grounds and beaches, roads and schools, traffic lights Mayor, to 4,737 for the Republican, and 3.746 for the modes 
and — systems are all being worked on, im- te person eco sigg-acn In amc he had waged sonal | 
ap re RVING FRESE meee 
» ef .delless have heen “Talk With the People” . omy slay th 


saved, as one citizen put it, “by just plain honesty.” with people, not to them. We didn’t go in for public 
Take the little matter of sewers, for example. The previous adminis- meetings, but used to visit people in their homes. They‘’d call the neigh- 
tration of Democrat Edward J. Kelly had planned to lay roads, then dig bors in, and we'd talk things over in the living room, sometimes as many 
them up to install sewers, then re-lay the pavements. Since Corporation as 40 of us. 
Counsel Paul R. Connery, Norwalk’s Democratic boss, was connected with “You don’t serve much of a purpose by just yelling at people. Chances 
several contracting firms, it seemed like a good idea. But as soon as Freese are they'd like to be on your side, but they'll always have some doubts. If 
was elected, he ordered the sewers dug first, and the roads laid only once. you let them do the talking, let them ask the questions, you can clear up 
The influence boys kicked, but the taxpayers appreciated the saving. those doubts. And if you clear up those doubts, they'll be on your side 
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z even if the town paper and all the big politicians are against you.” = 

FREESE CALLS HIMSELF a “sewer socialist,” and says he’s proud of Freese thinks socialism has a future in this country, even if its prospects mg Du 
that epithet (bestowed on him by some of his more Marxian Social Demo- don’t look bright at the moment. But he despairs at the extreme emphasis ancien 
cratic comrades). on bookish theory, and the lack of interest in local problems manifested f Sub-co: 
“The atomic bomb,” he says, “I can do very little about. But I can by socialist leaders. He also believes that socialism by itself is not necessarily smart 
prevent my home town from being ruined by erosion and pollution of natural synonymous with progress, and can even be dangerous. urging 
resources, and [ can also help make sure this town is governed honestly “Public ownership can be as bad as private monopoly unless it’s admin- s0 in 
and efficiently.” istered by honest and efficient men, men of integrity. Above all, it must be Honor: 
Freese’s own words, and those of his fellow townspeople, bear witness democratic. Right now, a lot of business people are supporting me and Congr 

to the fact that revolutionary socialism is hardly his main concern. In the they're not ashamed of it. They know it'll be a long time before we take Dleadi 
words of a prominent merchant. “Freese isn’t really a socialist, not the kind their wealth away, but they’re public-spirited enough to realize that an honest fo unl 
you read about anyhow. He's sort of non-partisan, not really interested in administration that helps improve the town, and saves money doing it, is all £0. Th 
politics at all.” right—even if it bears the name of Socialist.” se 
cream 
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e e e carry out such plans. But they soon .It might be argued that the ammoutt 
Middl E t T j concluded that they lacked the nec- of funds needed to help the Midd 
e as in urmdol essary means, and since 1947 these East is not excessive, especially ™ AER 
(Continued from Page One) ilmost all its experts adhered to the schemes have not been mentioned and comparison with Western European tf ” the 
in Arabian politics. On-the-spot ob- traditional British policy of non-inter- were not even plkaced on the agenda quirements; and that the Middle East og 
servers, however, agree that the cur- vention in the region’s economic or of the July 1949 meeting of British needs advice and know-how more that ome 
rent crop of coups d'etat does not social life (except when British in- Middle East representatives in London. dollars. Such statements made thou 
signify much. This correspondent ha terests, such as oil, were directly in- The fact is, by 1948 Britain’s Middle sands of miles away appear reasonable, 
frequently stressed the fact that it i volved). British Middle East experts East position had so deteriorated that but actually they do not strike the “Ty 
immaterial whether the Sa’adists (un- from Colonel T. E. Lawrence to Sir the Foreign Office wished only to pre- core of the problem. The Middle Eas build 
related to the Marquis de Sade) or the Arnold Wilson to Percy Cox have al- serve the status quo. does not lack experts; perhaps, 10 befor 
Liberals rule Egvpt; or whether the ways thought it was enough to main- . ° ° enough dollars can be found here ¢ 
Falange (no connection with Generalis- tain close political contact with the U. S. MIDDLE EAST planners have finance constructive aid. 
simo Franco's party) or Riad el Solh Arab governments. Nevertheless, the likewise reduced their activity. It was The real reason for all failures 
governs Lebannon. I see no reason to Americans understood from the outset generally accepted that American oil to date is that the advisors and‘* 
modify those \ t this time. the need for social change, and de- company investments in Arabia would perts have never had the authority ain 
. ' ; velopment schemes figured prominently provide the main leverage for eco- to carry out their plans and recom nes g 
MIDDLE EAST OBSERVERS ar in all blueprints then drawn up by nomic and social progress. (Although mendations. Completion of schedules carry 
remarkably unanimous in asserting the State Department and Aramco. it is true many exaggerated the development schemes would se 


Se Bie ; sat ' he fits and power of the ruling 
that further economic. political and fo some extent, the Americans in- amounts of money to be expended, few pth oe ry S. representatives 


liidtoring Govgh cures tr fecutay Ince cenetha omy cn. Aecgueh asamp ieee: ene a 
‘ 4 Secretar} eVin's lé arly t ¢ Ss, Me y. . antagonize the effendi. As a ©? I. 
reaching development scheme Thi 1946 welcoming Iraqui and Egyptian inevitably be spent in America itself.) sequence, the Americans now sp 
the various governments now in pov irrigation projects designed to alter 3ut outside of Saudi Arabia, whose in terms of gradual change. ‘ 
are unable or unwilling to do. radically the face of the whole Middle “prosperity” was noted above, invest- “Gradual change” in Arabic meats Jew) 

When America entered the Middl East. It can be assumed that at that ment of American capital in the Middle “boukra,” that is, tomorrow, or simply: 
Eastern scene during World War II, time the British earnestly intended to East has neither been general nor great. Never. 
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ESTBROOK: PEGLER, for the benefit of those who have not read 
a Hearst paper since he switched or was switched from the Scripps- 
Howard press, is the journalist who has made a racket of labor 
baiting. For a long time he traveled under a false front, pretending to 
favor trade unions and attacking them only more in sorrow than in anger, 
as a feller might say. The false whiskers became threadbare as he ran 


out of dope for his daily pieces and 
xépt pulling at the spinach for new 
material. Much like the Commies when 
caught with the party line down, the 


phony now admits that he wore cheat- 


ers for a disguise and that, as a matter 


of fact, he hates all unions, bar none 


This, of course, thakes him a great ex- 
pert on organized labor, and that is 
why a couple of Congressmen with a 
sense of humor decided to call on Mr. 
Pegler to tell in precise detail and 
under oath what it is he knows, and 
to support what he alleges about the 


unions with reliable testimony and 


» credible witnesses. 


Like many another palooka, Mr. 
Pegler was a ferocious fighter until he 
got into the ring. Prior to his appear- 
ance before the House Labor sub-com- 
mittee he had made a pest of himself 
clients of every beer 
saloon with stories of what he would 


annoying the 


' do when once he swung into action. 


Not one to let a man enjoy his beer in 
peace, he kept thumping his journal- 
istic glass on the bar, making loud 
noises when everybody wanted to 
listen to the ball game, and boasting 
what a great box fighter he was. The 
columns he wrote before his personal 
appearance were full of fury and prom- 
ise, for Mr. Pegler does not permit false 
modesty to stand in the way of a per- 
sonal build-up. He admitted he was a 
great champion and promised he would 
slay the opposition. 


And then he stepped into the sub- 
mmittee 
Is face, 


hearing room and fell on 


It was really 


writers on the scene were amazed. The 


pitiful. The sports 
urnalists had éome prepared to welter 
n gore and Mr. Pegler produced noth- 
sing but thin dishwater left over from 
ancient columns. The chairman of the 
sub-committee, one Andrew Jacobs, a 
mart labor cookie from Indiana, kept 
wging the redoubtable Mr. Pegler to 
go in there and fight, and even the 
Honorable John Rankin, the very rank 
Congressman from Mississippi, kept 
tleading wistfully with his favorite 
to unlimber a punch, but it was no 
80. The wild swings Pegler threw in all 
directions wouldn’t put a dent in a 
cream puff. The crooked Peg didn’t fit 
in the square ring. 


* *" 2 


HERE IS HOW one of the reporters 
m the scene described the great flop- 
ero. Writing in the New York Post 
Home News, Murray Kempton char- 
‘terized Pegler as dreary and trite, 
and stated: 

‘The flop wasn’t for want of a 
build-up, Pegler was there to throw 
before Congress what he called, with 
*grandiloquence he apparently feels 
sly at the typewriter, his ‘treasury 
of information’ on abuses of unions 
‘Sainst their members. The star wit- 
4S got there before his interrogators, 
‘attying an overnight bag which ap- 
Patently encompassed everything re- 
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levant that he’s picked up in 15 years 
of research. ... Whén he opéned his 
bag, it turned out to contain little 
besides clippings of his old columns. 
.. .t was a gamey list; but considér- 
ing the condition of most of thosé 
named, hardly relevant to Mr. Peg- 
ler’s charge that America’s labor 
unions are currently ‘infiltrated with 
despots, criminals or Communists.’ 
. . « Pegler walked out with half an 
apology to his colleagues.” 








In the New York Times, C. P. Trus- 
sell reported: “Asked for specific in- 


stances of undemocratic or criminal 
practices, Mr. Pegler reviewed briefly 
numerous cases with which he has 
dealt in detail in his columns.” In 
other words he was trying to win a 
decision on his own publicity handouts. 

The Times did a cruel thing, and so 
did several other papers. They took 
pictures at the hearing and showed 
how Pegler really looks instead of what 
the tricked-up shot which adorns his 
columns show him to look like. The 
daily illutration is a credit to the artists 


Mr. Pegler Goes to Congress 


By J. C. RICH 


and they must have used mascara, a 
permanent wave and the best cosmetics 
from the beauty shop to give him that 
slim, bold look which glowers from his 
daily hate pieces. In real life Mr. Pegler 
is flabby, pudgy, hamfat, shovel-faced, 
overstuffed, and watery eyed. He is 
given to using bear grease to slick his 
hair down, and his clothing is natty 
if not downright pretty. The pictures 
on his column, like the columns them- 
selves, are a phony and fraud on the 
reading public. 


This reporter feels that observation 
on Mr. Pegler’s personal appearance 
and mannerisms are a necessary part 
of this story inasmuch as Mr. Peg- 
ler believes that needling a subject on 
his appearance and manner of speech 
is required by honest journalism. That 
being the case, I feel bound to inform 
the public that Mr. Pegler’s spoken 


—Courtesy, The Hat Worker 


English is dull, colorless and insipid. 
He mumbles and swallows his words, 
and his speech has none of the force 
or impact of a Dave Dubinsky’s, for 
instance, Dubinsky’s who’s accent the 
ever righteous Pegler derides as less 
than pure Harvard and_ probably 
tainted with—horrors!—Jewish East 
Side. Mr. Pegler’s accent of speech— 
and remember, a detail like this is by 
his own estimation enormously im- 
portant, although so far as this cor- 
respondent is concerned you 
wrap it up and dump it on any 
garbage heap—Mr. Pegler’s accent isn’t 


could 





New Yorkese, Yankee twang, hillbilly 
drawl or even Chicago slum. It's just 
nondescript mongrel. 


* » a 


MR. PEGLER DID PRODUCE one 
witness at the Congressional hearing. 
He fished up a lady who squawked that 
she was “forced” to contribute seven 
dollars to the United Jewish Appeal. 
This dreadful crime was committed, it 
seems, by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers which conducted a drive and 
appealed to its members to help the 
needy victims of Hitlerism. Similar out- 
rages were also committed by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers? 
Union and, indeed, by every trade 
union in the United States and Canada. 

Working people, it appears, have the 
nasty habit of helping the weak and 
the helpless, the needy and the dis- 
tressed. When they get together at their 
union meetings they frequently vote 
to do something in a body to assist 
those less fortunate than themselves, 
and they have been known to pass -col- 
lection lists in the shops in behalf of 
the United Jewish Appeal, Jewish 
labor in Israel, Italian labor in Italy, 
oppressed labor in the Nazi, Soviet and 
satellite countries, the Red Cross in 
the United States and the Community 
Chest in their localities, 
There is not a hospital fund, cancer 
drive, tuberculosis or infantile paral- 
ysis cause that has not made its call 
on the unions and that has not found 


immediate 


a generous response among them and 
their members. 


Mr. Pegler tried to persuade Congress 
that the generous impulse of unions 
and their members to come to the aid 
of the needy and the suffering was 
criminal. For Jack of any 
other charge against the unions, he was 
crabbing about donations to charity. 
Well, to hell with that. How vile does 
a guy have to be in order to measure 
up to Mr. Pegler’s standard of virtue? 
And what did Pegler ever contribute 
bumpers to a scrap 


somehow 


except some iront 
drive, a gift which undoubtedly entitles 
him to boast that he won the war 
singlehanded? 


THE RECORD wouldn’t be complete 
without a reference to Mr. Pegler’s 
Jatest peeve. He has been grousing 
against democracy lately and has said 
that he will fight it wherever it ap- 
pears. This, of course, should make 
our nation quake in its boots, although 
at one time or another we happened to 
stand up to other foes of democracy, 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, for ex- 
ample, and managed to survive. Mr, 
Pegler, the great pundit, has read 
somewhere that this nation was created 
a republic and he wants to make some- 
thing of his great discovery. A republic, 
mind you, and not a democracy. Except, 
of course, that in grade 4-B they teach 
you that the Colohies were democracies 
long before they became a _ republic. 
But maybe Pegler prefers republics 
that are not democracies. If so, he is 
welcome to them. Stalin has one and 
so had Hitler. If Pegler does not like 
the American democracy let him go 
back where he likes best, and I hope, 
you will not be so impolite as to tell 
him where he can go. 

The great mistake Pegler made in 
his appearance before the Congressional 
committee was to expose himself for 
public inspection. A ge ntleman given 
to senile slobbering should not take 
such chances. The fraud so carefully 
built up by years of handmade public- 
ity is bound to fall apart in the harsh 
light of the Klieg lights. 












LEFT THE RUSSIAN SECTOR of was simply fear of giving up that psy- 
| Berlin on December 7, 1948, and chological protection which comes from 
mailed two lette They were the feeling of belonging to a strong 
addressed to Wilhelm Pieck (leader collective body and from an almost 
of East German Communists) and Col- religious faith in the doctrines of 
onel Kirsanoyv, editor-in-chief of the “Marxisri-Leninism.” For this doc- 


Tae he Rundschau. I informed them trine actually has a profound human 
that | was cancelling my membership appeal and endeavors to show a way 
in the SED (Socialist Unity Party out of the deep crisis into which Eu- 
Cor nist) and was resigning from rope had been plunged since 1914. I 
my position as political writer on the vas afraid that with such an admission 
staff of the official Soviet publicaticn I would be making a decision which 
I had acquired this position as a result later might prove to have been a grave 
of my anti-fascist activities in Moscow error. I was under the impression that 
and on the Eastern Front as a member it was only “personal weakness” o1 
of the National Co ttee for Free oftness” on my part when I began to 
German have scruples and inner conflicts over 
It v then that I be ne a Marxist the necessity of giving unconditional 
and a f¢ er of ¢ wiet Unio nd nction to the viglence and terrorism 
the Ru n peopl When I changed employed by the Soviets. Moreover, I 
mind. it Pe me prise to even vas not (and still am not) overly con- 

my closest friends in both camp lent that the so-called Western world 
East and West : {lv before. | vould be able to find a way out of the 


permanent crisis which would involve 


an experienc which in no way could 
be expected to bolster my confidence less human suffering. 
in “Western freedom” and in the “due « r 
process of law”: I had been made pris- 
: IF, NEVERTHELESS, I have gone 
oner in the American Zone for four 


over to this world, it is because I pre- 
fer to follow the last ray of hope and 
to be on the side of those 
to the powers of 


and a half months on no grounds what- 
so ever. However, 1 had defended and 
upheld my 
even in the 


who appeal 
reason, intelligence 
and understanding, than to live under 


communist point of view 


mallest circle up to the 


very day of my departure from the 

« a system which recognizes only force 
Russian Zone. Only during the last : 

. and violence. I can no longer believe 
four or five days before I left the 


that the problem of the relation be- 
tween society and the individual can be 
solved by subordinating the individual 
to the power of a state or a party. 
begun 0 long time ago. Or, for that matter, to the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” for in the end 

What were the reasons for my re- the individual is left only with the 
luctance? Was I afraid of being ex- vague hope in the future a free so- 
posed to attacks and slander? No, it ciety of free men will somehow mir- 


Russian Sector did I do this as 
ouflage prior to that time it was done 
out of reluctance to admit 
an inner development 


cam- 


to myself 
which had 


BRN tent tt 
One VON EINSIEDEL was perhaps the most illustrious catch 


which the Russian and German Communists managed to make 

during the recent campaign for the Belshevization of Germany. 
Von Einsiedel is the great grand-son of Bismarck and was a German 
Luftwaffe ace; he proved to be intelligent, energetic, an attractive 
drawing-card 






Shot down, captured, transferred to a Soviet agit-prop school 
which succeeded in “converting” him, Von Einsiedel for many years 
served in Moscow with the Free Germany Committee, among whose 
supporters were not a few aristocrats, officers, and national-socialists. 
In 1944 he was moving through Poland towards Germany when the 
first “pangs of conscience” got him. He was sorely distressed by the 
conduct of the war in Poland and especially by that of the NKVD 
political commissarss. He was suddenly returned to the U.S.S.R. and 
given several new courses in “political education.” 

When Von Einsiedel arriived in Berlin in 1947, he received a 
responsible editorial position on the Taegliche Rundschau, official 
Soviet newspaper in Germany. But suddenly he disappeared while 
on a trip through the American Zone. It was reported that U.S. 
authorities were “investigating” him, and the Communist press 
screamed about “police terror” and “kidnapping.” 

Finally released and returned to fulsome celebrations in Soviet 
circles, Von Einsiedel was in the headlines again the very next week— 
he had broken with the communists. 
When I met Von Einsiedel in Frankfurt some time later, he was 
still confused but sincerely groping with political problems. He had 
just been reading Arthur Koestler on “Soviet Myth and Reality,” 
and one could almost see in his eyes the impact of that analysis on 
him. Franz Borkenau and I talked with him for a while, suggested 
that he do no sensational page-one revelations, but work quietly and 
puzzle out what had happened and where he stood. This article 
is the first thing he has written—a sober, revealing attempt of a 
German mind to grapple with the issue of totalitarianism. 

As he said to us that afternoon in Frankfurt: 

“You know, as I sat there in my cell in the U.S. zone of Germany 


this didn’t occur to me until much later—I was much freer than I = 

was walking around in Soviet-controlled Germany. At least I knew = 
this much: here the law would take its course; they'd hold me for Z 
another week, another month, but I knew I'd get out. As I sat at my = 
Soviet desk in Berlin and peered furtively around, I wondered if a = 
ngle SO | ) all the vorld vO tld kno vb what became of one Cr unt = 

‘on Ein edel, wi one day the secret police would ip = 

tire houlde = 
MELVIN J. LASKY. = 
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| Was a Red Junker 





aculously emerge from the hard shell 
of a totalitarian dictatorship. 


The Communist party newspaper 
Neues Deutschland conceded that I 
may have been a true opponent of 


fascism, but I happened to be neither 
a member of the working class nor a 
socialist. I was, as they wrote, rather 
an “impoverished member of the no- 
bility and, therefore, the typical rep- 
resentative of the petty-bourgceoisic 
who, in times of a sharpened class 
struggle begins to wail and deserts 
to the other camp.” 

Very well. Even if the Neues 
Deutschland should be correct, if I 
were really no more than a Babbitt, 
I still believe that to simply admit this 
is more honest and, above all, less 
dangerous for the world. One can fran- 
tically cling to a party-line: this is the 
case with many East-zone politicians 
whose aggressive and dangerous fan- 
aticism only stems from an unconscious 
longing for steady self-intoxication. 

I have known communists whose rel- 
atives were made to suffer severely in 
the many purges in the Soviet Union, 
and sometimes it was discovered later 
that these purges had been instituted 
by “traitors” 
the party-line,” in order to have them 
liquidated. They themselves have 
served up to ten years at hard labor 
for simply being the next of kin or 
through an “administrative” decision 
for being under mere suspicion. And 
yet, these people have remained ardent 
adherents of the Sovie tsystem! They 
accept such things like “a soldier in 
action” who is accidentally shot up by 
his own artillery —an unfortunate but 
not always avoidable occurrence dur- 
ing a severe battle. 


against those “loyal to 


It may be that such subordination of 
personal interests to the common weal 
is really in some cases great and 
praiseworthy. If, however, a political 
system permits the probability of a 
“mistake” to rule because 
the dictatorial power of a party hier- 
archy makes any discussion on a dem- 

even inside the party, 
because every human re- 


become a 


ocratic basis, 
impossible 

lationship is poisoned with distrust by 
the ubiquitous stoolpigeon, and because 
of the utter 


which even a mere potential opponent 


unscrupulousness with 


then even the most gi- 
‘antic technical and 


is destreved 
economic organ- 
tion 


cannot prevent the gradual 


brutalization of 


society. 


IT WAS LENIN 
the proletariat 


who stated that the 


lictatorship of recog- 


nizes no laws other than those it sets 


"Often a Shocking Similarity’ 
up for itself — presuming, of course, 
that these laws were passed on a basis 
of free democratic rights, at least for 
the working class or better still for 
the “gainfully employed in general.” 
In practice, however, this concept has 
been modified by the Soviets to such 
an extent that even the Party, the 
State and the Secret Police no longa 
abide by he laws they themselves 
have arbitrarily adopted. “Recht ist, 
was der Fuehrer spricht” (The Fuehr- 
er’s word is law) —this concept of law 
in the Third Reich was almost mor 
dependable than that of the Sovieé 
system where one cannot anticipate 
from one minute to the next to whose 


The Wehr 


By LEILA SIEGEL 


RUSSIAN JUNKERS and officers 
Pp who collaborated with the USS 
R. during the first decade of the 
Weimar Republic, are once more plaj 
ing ball with the Bolsheviks. Th 
reason: to preserve the Wehrmacat 
While General von 
mittee for a Free Germany” 
of Junker officers captured at Stalin 


Paulus’s “Com- 
(compoest 
grad) formally dissolved by t 
Yalta Conference, most of the officers 
have returned to Germany and 
according to reports reaching Le Pet- 
ple, Belgian Socialist daily, thei polit- 
ical activity has been stepped up. 4 
became obvious as early as 1947 thet 
Von Paulus and his cohorts had net 
disbanded, either in Germany oF 
Russia. They took a new name—‘The 
Committee for the Military Renascent 
of Germany”—and underwent a righ 
ous educational program 

The Committee’s first chairman W® 
Count Heinrich Von 
since he flew the Soviet 
Junker officers have played a prol 
inent roles. These include: 


was 


now 





cinsiedel, but 
coop othe 


Paul Markgraf, police chief of ™ 
Soviet sector of Berlin. A lieutenant 
colonel, he commanded the 40th Pat 
tant Germe 


nie 


zer division, was an impo 
chief before the 
intimate friend of Goebl 
Luitpold Steidle, 
culture department in the Sovie? 
Anothe) 


Ne} omy? 


polic 
head | a5 


ex-lieutenant-colonel 
1ander of the 67t 


ey 
esi ne. 





. Leila Siegel is the New York co 
respondent fer Le Peuple, c= 
daily of the Socialist Party of 3¢ 
gium. 
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arbitrary views the law is momentarily 
keyed to. 

I certainly don’t want to go to the 
if extreme of simply declaring that Fas- 
cism and Bolshevism are the same, 
although —I don’t believe I need ex- 
plain this any further—the naked 
realities often reveal a rather shock- 
ing similarity between the two sys- 
tems. However, the origin as well as 
: the aims of both systems are basically 
'. different. The underhanded seizure of 
Ww power by the discredited and pathuo- 
logical adventurers of 1933 has nothing 
et in common with the 1917 volcanic- 
te like eruption of the dammed-up en- 
ergies of the Russian people. I believe 


————— - — _ _ 
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MARSHAL VON PAULUS 
Marching Again 





he 29th motorized division. 


he Ernest Hadermann, administrative 
head of education in the Soviet zone. 
ormerly commanded the Third Artil- 


F 


TY regiment. 

















impertant Nazi civilians are now 
Soviets. Here are a few 

ne 
Fritz Augustin, ds puty head of the 
t bil idustry in the Soviet zone. 
of _ figure in the Armament 
J Part under Hitler's personal 
3e]- : n, and the creator of the 
Pas “T and “Panther” tanks. 







C, Haase, chief of the 
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ht Joins the 


Bernard Bechler, minister of the in- 
terior for Brandenburg. Decorated by 
Hitler, he was a major and commanded 


Emil Frost, mayor of the city of 
Stralsund. A Luftwaffe pilot who flew 
lore than twenty raids over England. 


BESIDES THE WEHRMACHT offic- 


fuel-oil indus- 


that the longing for Treecdom and self- 
assertion, the incentive for the intel- 
lectual movement that manifested it- 
self during he Bolshevist revolution, 
is still alive today and forms a moral 
counterpoise to the outrageous abuse of 
power practised in the present Sovict 
system. This counterpoise may be a 
basis for new hopes. 

In Soviet-occupied areas, however, 
even this counterpoise is missing. The 
consciousness of a genuine people's 
revolution is lacking in those who are 
occupying the country and have al- 
ready become too accustomed to their 
role of occupying power, as also in 
those who work in close cooperation 
with them. 

There is quite a difference between 
people engaging in a revolution on 
their own initiative and those having 
it forced upon them by foreign influ- 
ences. Although we wish to give the 
Soviét regime credit where credit is 
due as far as cultural and economic 
progress is concerned, it becomes in- 
tolerable to accept their forgetting 
that, according to Stalin’s words, the 
Soviets first had to make up a century 
of European developments, forgetting 
that such sudden exertion of energies 
resulted in sacrifices which, even if 
compared with those of half a century 
of “capitalistic exploitation and im- 
perialistic wars,” leaves no reason for 
acting particularly proud and superior 
towards the rest of the world. Such an 
attitude is intolerable because this 
overlooking of the real facts produce a 
repulsive mixture of school-masterisn 
tyranny and condescending arrogance 
which is applied in forcing the Soviet 
system upon the Germans in the East 
Zone. (Continued on Page Eleven) 


Red Army 


try in Leipzig. Formerly Sturmfthrer 
of the S.A. 

A. Kunze, head of the technical com- 
mission in Sachsenberg. Formerly one 
of the most important military and 
economic experts of the Third Reich. 

Fritz Scheidt, head of the Kala fac- 
tory. Was decorated with the Iron 
Cross, was a lieutenant of Dr. Albert 
Speer and an intimate friend of Fritz 
Sauckel. 

DAY BY DAY the Soviet authorities 
round up more of these collaborators 
from the Western zones. They contact 
Nazis who have been condemned by 
Allied tribunals or arraigned before 
German denazification courts. If they 
agree to join the Von Paulus group, 
they are secretly transferred to the 
Soviet zone. 

Two German admirals, Saalwaechter 
and Witzell, escaped from work camps 
in the British zone and were next heard 
from teaching courses in the Soviet 
Naval Academy. 

One of the leaders of this important 
part of the new Commttee’s work is 
Major-General Otto Korfes. He is an 
intimate friend of Von Paulus. He for- 
merly commanded the 295th Infantry 
Regiment and was one of the founders 
of the original Committee. 

Neither the Soviets nor their German 
puppets hide the friendship. between 
the Wehrmacht and the Red Army. The 
Unified Socialist-Communist Party 
adopted a resolution at a Convention 
in Leipzig approving what it calls 

training within the ranks of the Red 
Army of young German solders, non- 
commissioned officers and officers of 
the former Wehrmacht.” 

The Wehrmacht and the Red Army 
are marching together again. 








China Abandoned 


~ 
Our guest columnist this week is the world-renowned author, 
lecturer and columnist, Dorothy Thompson. Miss Thompson is a 
veteran fighter against totalitarianism in all forms, Black and Red, 
foreign and domestic. 
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By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


ry HE HEADLINES HAVE BEEN KIND to the White Paper on 

United States-Chinese relations, summarized in Dean Acheson’s 

letter. The New York-Times headline: “U. S. Puts Sole Blame 
on Chiang Regime.” 

Dean Acheson’s letter does not do that, but it marshals every 
rationalization for a catastrophic failure, with bland assurance that 
the American people will dismiss it and continue to trust. But it is 
the policy followed bv the State Department, and its Far Eastern 
Division, which has failed, according to its own confession. While 
the core of American foreign policy is to “contain” the Soviet Union, 
the policy of that Department in China 
has resulted in the all but complete 
triumph of the Russian-directed Com- 
munists. 

And whatever one thinks of the 
Chinese National Government, it cannot 
be blamed for the failure of a policy 
which was not its own. To blame it is 
to divert attention from the real re- 
sponsibility. 

That responsibility rests with Dean 
Acheson’s Department, and those sub- 
ordinates whose activities led to such 
a disaster obviously should be removed 
from office, if we are to have continued 
confidence in the intelligence of our i 
Government. For either the respon- DOROTHY THOMPSON 
sible persons deliberately contributed to 
bring about this catastrophe from sympathy with the Soviet Union, 
and a secret desire for a Communist “solution,” or they are intel- 
lectually incompetent; or both conditions have been at work. 





ie us 


EVERY POLICY WILL FAIL if the assumptions on which it is 
hased are erroneous. Statesmanship begins and ends with the 
analyses which produce correct assumptions. Mr. Acheson’s letter 
reveals that every major assumption on which the State Department’s 
policy was based was fallacious. These were basically three: 


’ 


(1) That “a prime object of our policy” should be “to bring 
Russia into the struggle against Japan in time to be of real value 
in the prosecution of the war.” 

(2) That for this purpose it was necessary to remunerate Russia 
at the cost of China. 

(3) That the Chinese Communists were not Russian puppets but 
simple agrarian reformers. 

None of these assumptions was justified. 


(1) When the secret agreement was made at Yalta, re-establish- 
‘ng for Russia “substantially the position she had occupied there 
prior to 1904,” Japan was already defeated—without the atom bomb— 
and had, according to unpublicized rumors, already made peace over- 
tures via Russia. No White Paper is comprehensive unless it reports 
or denies this statement. 

(2) Anyone with knowledge of Russian Far Eastern policy should 
have known that Russia would never permit a China solution to 
which she was not a party, and that therefore, at the appropriate 
moment for her own interests, Russia would certainly enter the Far 
Eastern war to protect those inierests. To pay Russia, at the cost of 
an ally, for what she would predictably do anyhow, was unprincipled 
and consummately stupid. 

(3) That China’s Communist leaders had played an outstanding 
role in Comintern policies since the Russian revolution and had never 
been repudiated by Stalin, was. known to every student of the 
Comintern. Apparently, the belief that Russia had repudiated 
Comintern leaders rested exclusively on Stalin’s and Molotov’s own 
ambiguous statements, one of which was made to General Hurley, 
who reported that Molotov had said: “The Soviet Government has 
turned its back on Chinese revolutionary groups led by Chang 
Hsuen-liang and Wang Ching-wei, which included many Communists.” 

What has happened in China has logically followed from these 
erroneous assumptions. And if the persons responsible for them had 
a feeling of honor, they would resign. Instead, they make an apologia 
for themselves instead of an apology to the nation, smoothly trying 
to demonstrate that they ‘meant well.” 


There is a famous road paved with good intentions, 
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Fabianism Revisited 


STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS: The Politics of the Mixed Economy. By 


Irwin Ross. 


Harper and Brothers. 204 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by DANIEL JAMES 


VERYONE KNOWS WE ARE LIVING in a revolutionary age, but 


not everyone is willing to live 


as if he knew it. Strategy for Liberals 


provokes the discomforting feeling that we had better act upon our 


unprecedented epoch with unprecedented boldness and decision. 


Unlike 


most “crisis literature,” it does not work the reader up into a lather over 


atomic bombs, Russia and the cold war, 


of the matter, which, from the view- 
point of effectiveness in dealing with 
any of our problems, is the condition 
of these United States. 

Calmly, even clinically, but with a 
finé enthusiasm for his subject, Mr. 
Ross demonstrates that a radical trans- 
formation of American 
ordé¢r. He is “immediate 
action” programs which live a trun- 
cated existence divorced from long- 
range goals. He is impatient with anti- 
trust suits which.lea¥e monopoly more 
monopolistic than ever. He is critical 
of liberal and labor leaders who can 


society 1 in 
weary of 


scarcely see beyond laissez 
nomics. He i: 
poultices 
and place 


faire eco- 
concerned lest economic 
applied at the wrong times 

render us helpless before 
another depression. He therefore pro- 
poses that we engineer ourselves out 
of the “free enterprise” swamps into 


the happy clearing of the Mixed Ecor 


omy (his capital Mr. Ross’ Mixed 
Economy ideas on which he duti- 
fully admits borrowing from othe1 

is not outright socialism, which he 
regards ; no better than rampant 
capitalism.” Instead, Mr. Ro prefei 
a happy balance between public, pri- 
vate and cooperative ownership of the 
means of production and distribution 


Not one to leave many stones unturned, 


he prescribes too the political exercises 


we must practice to attain that stance. 
STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS is an 
act of catharsis which some may re t, 


but all will derive relief and profit 


from. Since the New Deal’s first years, 
liberal especially those formerly 
known as socialists have been guilt- 


ridden with fear and shame at having 
embraced (presumably in the “folly” 
of their youth) a lofty dream (social- 
ism) which has proved inefficacious. In 
a country which admires nothing so 
much as success, the failure of the 
socialist movement has led many of 
its ex-followers to “regret” their for- 
mer idealism and to try to wish it 
away as one brushes off a poor relative. 
We have been compensating or over- 
compensating for our earlier sinful- 
ness (called now “sectarianism”) by 
acquiring, not without a painful shed 
ding of reservation, a new and what 
we think is a profound sense of the 
practical. Traditionally scorned and 
ridiculed as a man with his feet firmly 
planted in liberal 
ploughs the muddy furrows of day-to- 
day politics so assiduously that his 
vision is about as clear as that of a 
tank lumbering across a rain-soaked 
battlefield 

This liberal (or ex-socialist) is now 
thinking of the 1950 elections, and is 
just willing to be reminded that 1952 
is another corner away. He is a bit 
worried over serious Fair Deal short- 
comings, but sees no alternative to 
another four years of Truman (if Tru- 


midair, the new 


but proceeds directly to the heart 


man wants them). He is alarmed at 
depression-and-war talk, but frankly 
doesn’t see how we can do more than 
throw up a few public breastworky at 
home and continue ECA abroad. If you 
ask him what he is doing to insure a 
nore promising future for himself and 
his family, he will mumble vaguely 
that he is all for “abundance” and 
“democracy” but has no notion of 
how to attain them. In short, our con- 
temporary liberal may act like Paul 
sunyan at the polls but is essentially 
Caspar Milquetoast in his approach to 
new ideas. He dare not dream great 
dreams lest he “antagonize” the party 
politicians he has become buddy-buddy 
with. He is a man with his feet firmly 
planted in a rut. 


IRWIN ROSS’ EXCELLENT chapter, 
The European Debacle,” virtually 
guarantees that the “practical” ones 
road to hell... 
European Social De- 


vill lead us down the 
if we let them 


mocracy experienced in far greate: 
measure the feeling of power (but 
never the substance), and the nug- 
ness and respectability that come with 
popular acceptance, which American 


finally 
vatered-down form. But danger lurks 


liberal are inheriting in 


eductively within the folds of the 
weet aceptance which accompanies 
uccess, even limited success. Few of 
our postwar liberals, many of whom 
were not intimately identified with 
the politico-emotional upheavals of the 
1930s, can appreciate how close to 
final victory were Europe’s progres- 
sives, and how their encrusted “smart- 
ness,” their inept handling of great 
events, their overweaning caution, their 
underestimation of the enemy, and 
their lack of real vision and know-how 
eventually produced the shambles we 
see before us in 1949. For those who 
till do not understand this, Mr. Ross’ 
account of how European liberals were 
blasted out of their ruts by terrible 
social forces will prove salutory. 

Mr. Ross warns that attempts to 
espouse or establish the Mixed Econ- 
omy in America will meet with the 
same kind of opposition Europeans 
encountered. Economic sabotage, phys- 
ical violence, even military insurrec- 
tion, all inspired in some degree by the 
main enemy—monopoly—can be ex- 
pected. : 

Monopoly is the chief threat to our 
wellbeing, according to Mr. Ross, be- 
cause it throttles production, makes im- 
possible full employment, arbitrarily 
rigs prices, and generally perpetuates 
chaos and inequality. “By socializing 
the principal monopoly industries,” he 
argues, “the government straightway 
eliminates the major obstacle to an 
expansionist economic program.” Re- 
moving monopoly “by the roots” is also 
political 


nécessary for reasons, big 


business being the chief contributor to 
the coffers of the politically reactionary. 
(I might add that, since monopoly is 
promoting increased resistance to re- 
forms short of the Mixed Economy — 
witness the fate of much Fair Deal leg- 
islation — Mr. Ross’. warnings anent the 
future already apply to the present. 
One could therefore reason that liberals 
might as well be hung for wolves. as 
for sheep and go hunting in the greener 
pastures of the Mixed Economy any- 
way.) 


NOWHERE, UNFORTUNATELY, 
does the author define precisely what 
his Mixed Economy is. He pictorializes 
it by touring us through Sweden and 
New Zealand, where depressions are 
virtually unknown, living standards 
are among the world’s highest, democ- 
racy has reached great heights, and 
even those operating in the sphere of 
private enterprise prosper. But one 
gets the feeling that these are excep- 
tional cases. It is in a major country 
like Britain, we suspect (and it is a 
pity Mr. Ross did not fully recognize 
this), the ‘feasibility of the 
Mixed Economy will be 


before we 


where 
argued out 
have organized our first 
tudy groups. 

Mr. Ross is strangely sanguine about 
the prospects of electing in America a 
government committed to the Mixed 
Economy. Most of the “politics” 
of his book details the 


phase 
trategy of 
monopoly after our Mixed Economists 
assume power. While not entirely aca- 
demic, this problem is over-treated; on 
the other hand, the central question of 
the moment win the 


power to legislate the Mixed Economy 


how can liberal 


orrespondingly under-analyzed. 


The author visualizes the movement 
for the Mixed Economy as a “three-tier 
hierarchy of liberal organizations. 
missionary group, ma organizations, 


political party.’ 

Mr. Ross’ missionaries would be the 
American equivalent of England’s old 
Fabian Society. He proposes that we 
transform Americans for Democratic 
Action into a Fabian-type group num- 
bering from eighty to one hundred 
thousand. This revamped ADA would 
permeate the trade unions, farm or- 
ganizations and civil rights groups with 
the Mixed Economy idea, and draw its 
mass strength from those sources. Fi- 
nally, Fabians and masses would take 
over the Democratic party and through 
it proceed to usher in the Mixed Econ- 
omy. 

This reviewer has long favored the 
creation of an indigenous Fabian so- 
ciety to give our liberal-labor move- 
ment that intellectual stimulus, crusad- 
ing zeal, political will and purposeful 
direction which it so ‘obviously lacks. 
But I question whether ADA possesses 
the properties needed to essay such an 
historical role. ADA is young, but has 
it not already reached a state resemb- 
ling ideolggical dotage? Has it not, in 
fact, become an electoral-type organi- 
zation but without the virtue of com- 
manding its own party machinery? Is 
ADA not, historically speaking, closer 
to being that lib-lab halfway house 
which the British Labor party itself 
was in danger of remaining had not an 
outside force — Fabianism — applied its 
ideological dynamite in time? These 
questions are not meant to be a final 


characterization of ADA — other fe, 
tures undoubtedly recommend it toy 
Ross’. project — but they will have ‘ 
be answered by anyone who Seridusy 
seeks to make ADA the catalyti¢ agey 
of basic change. 
a o* ¥ 

AUTHOR ROSS’ BELIEF that the 
Democrats are the logical vehicle fg 
his proposed 
economy is, I feel, more the produ 
of wishfulfillment than searching analy. 
sis. What makes him say, for example 
that the 1948 election “rehabilitated the 
Democratic party” when, as _ event 
have since shown, it remains mor 
divided and confused than ever? What 
makes him assume that the Dixiecrats 
and other Democratic rightwingers will 
stand by peacefully while liberals take 
over the party? If Chicago's Jake Arvey 
and the Bronx’s Ed Flynn are at all 
representative of Northern Democratic 
regulars, their intention would seen 
to be to ride out the current liberal 
crest without giving up one tittle of 
their party control; and should the 
liberal trend slow down, the party 


reorganization of oy 


bosses will be on hand to direct a 
alliance next with a _ resurgent con- 
servatism. 4 

The strength of the Democrati: party 
—its ability to ride popular waves—i 
also its chief weakness as an instru- 
ment for continuing liberal action 
Irwin Ross might have 
ground had he guggested th 
Democrats ar: 


been on surer 





in this paradoxial po- 
sition: Their program i » best liberal 


shortrange document any major { 





has produced, but their party organiza- 


tion is incapable of fulfilling the ae- 
mands implicit in that program; henet 
the Democrats will either 
sacrifice program to party 

the party will break up as a re 


unbearable internal pressure. If the 





latter ensues, liberals will undoubtedly 
be found in contro] of substantial seg- 
ments of the organization (which is 4 
good enough reason for entering te 
Democratic party in certain regions); 
but that is different from saying that 
liberals can capture and transform int 
a radical force what is now known 4 
the Democratic party. 
Calling up deébatable, 
issues like these, and like the Mixed 
Economy itself, Strategy for Liberds 
exercises a tonic effect on the mind 


far-reaching 


Clear, well-written, and very logically 
constructed, it also speaks in a tone 
filled with confidence, 
faith. Enough of this self-consumin 
cynicism and “practicality,” it seems 
to say; go forth and build the future! 


enthusiasm and 








Coming Soon 


Ramon Sender: Journey fe? 
the End of the Night by 
L. F. Celine 


Fred Virski: An Army in Exile 
by Gen. W. Anders 











THE NEW 


Samuel Putnam: Dead Souls 
by Nikolai Gogol (new 
translation by George 
Reavey) 
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iMMORTAL DIAMOND: STUDIES IN GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. 
Edited by Norman Weyand. Sheed and Ward. 451 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG 


HE RESURRECTION OF HOPKINS’ LYRICS, after a long period 
when they lay hidden in manuscript form in the keeping of Robert 
Bridges, who finally published them in 1918, is one of the remarkable 


cl 


yriosities of literature. For Hopkins, though he wrote during the heyday 


of Victorianism, has had the singular good fortune of being among the 
xf most modern of the moderns. At last we are given a series of specialized 


t Mestudies in the life, religious vocation, 
and poetic experiments of one of the 
ly Hemost gifted and daringly original poets 
4 Win the history of English poetry. This 
yolume is mainly concerned with 
stressing Hopkins’ development as a 


 MEpoet against a background of Jesuit 
¥ life and activities. The tone is on the 
# Mwhole too solemnly reverential and 
¢ Madulatory and not sufficiently critical 
y. Mand discriminating. However, it makes 
lb Ha number of valuable contributions 


nd marks a welcome addition to the 
crowing number of books dealing with 
this extraordinary and ambiguous 
venius. Needless to say, the most 
ts Henotable essays are those devoted to a 
|) Mclose examination of Hopkins’ poetic 
. He theories and techniques. 
ey John Pick in the introduction sets 
ail the tone of the volume. The attempt 
tic MEis made to correct the unsympathetic 
analysis and assessment originally 
ra] He given by Robert Bridges. Each of the 
of | contributors is member of the So- 
ciety of Jesuits, men who have passed 
through the same period of religious 
and spiritual training as Hopkins and 
n- who are, therefore, presumably in 
sympathy with his ideas. Martin C. 
ty |e Carroll, discussing Hopkins and the 
Society of Jesuits, presents the nature 
y- of the conflict Hopkins engaged in 
on, before he became converted, and the 
kind of life he led as a devout Jesuit. 
His was a peculiarly sensitive, in- 











t es. 
Charles Glicksberg is a professor 


of English at Brooklyn College. 
_ — 











trospective nature, yet even during his 
years of religious training he kept his 
eyes open, his senses sharpened, re- 
cording in his journal brilliant notes 
on natural phenomena — observations 
of flowers and birds, sunrises and 
sunsets, clouds and skies and trees, 
all rendered in sensory, evocative 
imagery, the rough nuclei and nuggets 
of future poems. 

We are told that Hopkins never 
regretted the choice he had made in 
abandoning the Muse. The rational 
explanation is that Hopkins, God- 
possessed, never looked upon poetry 
and art as an absolute good. First 
came his priesthood, his work as a 
teacher, his professional writing; poetry 
came last, a luxury to be indulged 
only occasionally and with the full 
consent of his superiors. Hence some 
of the critics in this volume tend to 
deprecate, as being unjust to Hopkins, 
a purely literary or aesthetic approach 
to his work. This involves them, how- 
ever, in a manifest contradiction, for 
obviously this collection of studies 
would never have seen the light if 
Hopkins had not achleved greatness as 
a poet. Though the supernatural may 
have been the ruling passion in his 
life, for secular posterity the abiding 
importance of the man lies pre- 
eminently in his poetry, which must 
be judged by aesthetic standards, and 
not in his religious views and commit- 
ments. That the Society of Jesus pro- 
foundly influenced the character of the 
poetry he produced is undoubtedly 


Poet Beneath the Cloth 


true, but it is altogether questionable 
if it called forth in him qualities of 
mind and vision which give a uni- 
versal cast of his poetry. 


a * a 


WHEN THE AUTHORS are not 
concerned in justifying the mysterious 
ways of God and the influence of the 
Jesuit order on Hopkins’ life and work, 
their studies are well done, scholarly, 
conscientiously detailed, sparing no 
pains of research to document a thesis 
or illustrate a point. There are such 
helpful and informative contributions 
as “Hopkins and Creative Writing,” 
“Greco-Roman Verse Theory § and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins,” a formidably 
learned polemic that presents its ma- 
terial cogently and incisively, and par- 
ticularly “Hopkins’ Sprung Rhythm,” 
by John Louis Bonn, a valuable study 
which sheds much needed light on 
the still obscure problem of Hopkins’ 
prosodic system, 

But with “Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Poet of Ascetic and Aaesthetic Con- 
flict,’ by Chester A. Burns, we enter 
the field of polemics again, and the 
thesis presented, while it may—be fully 
convincing to a Jesuit, has many loop- 
holes and unresolved contradictions. 
Clearly, Hopkins, as a religious poet 
and as a Jesuit, must have suffered 
serious inhibitions, which definitely 
impaired the free and fruitful func- 
tioning of his creative personality. The 
defense is made that a religious order 
is not established for the purpose of 
cultivating the aesthetic beatitudes; 
each member, ceasing to be a law unto 
himself, must learn to surrender his 
private interests and bind himself 
exclusively to the service of God. 

True enough, Hopkins made a per- 
sonal choice, and the decision brought 
him peace of mind, a measure of 
happiness, but there is no use in in- 
sisting perversely that, no matter what 
life a man follows, nothing can de- 
prive him of his endowment of genius. 
Precisely there lies the central con- 


flict—the tension between his religious 
calling and his creative compulsion, 
Hopkins was constantly wrestling with 
himself, examining his conscience, to 
determine whether he was well or ill- 
advised in devoting time to poetry, 
whether he should serve the dictates 
of divinely ordered duty or the erratic 
but imperious call of beauty. The ten- 
sion, the conflict, is evident in his 
verse. 
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IN “HOPKINS: POET OF NATURE 
AND THE SUPERNATURAL,” we have 
the elaboration of the theory that for 
the truly religious-minded, nature is 
the expression of the infinite gener- 
osity of God to man, for nature is a 
revelation of the Godhood. Thus we 
get the paradox that by singing of the 
beauty of nature, the poet is inevitably 
celebrating the beauty of God. More 
temperate in tone and better informed 
in substance is “The Three Languages 
of Poetry,” by William T. Moon, which 
contains some good commentaries on 
Hopkins’ lyrics, interpreting his poetry 
as essentially the poetry of speech. 
The essays which give a_ running 
commentary and critical analysis of 
some of Hopkins’ poems are acute and 
perceptive, though too much inclined 
to stress the spiritual, supernatural, 
and allegorical features of Hopkins’ 
work. “What Does the ’Windhover 
Mean?” is a fine bit of exegesis, though 
even here the heavy hand of bias is 
felt in the effort to prove that other 
critics were wrong or mistaken in their 
interpretation. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, that the critics whose 
insight is thus questioned or impugned 
—men like I. A. Richards, F. R. Leavis, 
and William Empson—betrayed a deep 
and sound psychological penetration. 
There is profound truth in Richards’ 
statement that Hopkins’ was “an 
asceticism which fails to reach ecstasy 
and accepts the failure. All Hopkins’ 
poems are in this sense poems of 
failure.” 
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dy $9LD MAN GORIOT. By Honore de Balzac. Edited by W. Somerset 
eg: Maugham. 1949. John C. Winston Company. 232 pp. $3.50. 
sa BPRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited by W. Somerset 


the Maugham. 326 pp. $3.50. 


hat Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


as 0 THEORY OF ESTHETICS I have ever encountered allows value 
judgments exact enough to select accurately “the ten greatest 


novels of the world.” Further than that, by any theory of esthetics 
— most any critic’s taste—it would be a misuse of whatever values do 
exist to make such a selection. A work of art is valuable in terms of its 
pag readers and its relation to its culture; as its readers and culture change 
“ely mores and institutions, the value becomes historical. The serious reader who 
ond Wishes to place his literary experience in the context of the tradition will want 


‘0 acquaint himself eventually with those works of the past that still retain a 
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Bas tontinuing process of death and 
ma cowed allan of art, as culture 
a ane the centuries, is a well- 
sree enomenon. _Not until the 
ag century did literature, a 
‘ ar kind of literature, become 
y vested interest, economically and 

Wturally, of a class. I am referring to 
“* Preference of the middle class foi 
© novel —ot all forms of literary art 
€ and to a narrow segment of the 
Nel particula: ly: those novels written 


twee . 
een the French revolution and the 
leath of Victor . 
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‘ see of viability. I can conceive of a literary work with genuine qualities of 
Ere: . . . . ° 

tatness in its own time and place that, due to revolutionary developments in 

ty », 12 . . 

“ure, would be worthless within a century. 


sense. Certain books—Moby Dick, The 
Brothers Karamazov and War and 
Peace — conform to these specifications 
in part, but also spill over embarrass- 
ingly with conflicting and heretical 
content. The editors of several gen- 
erations have performed excisions on 
these texts—ostensibly because they 
were too long or verbose—but actually 
because material such as the historical 
analyses in War and Peace or the 
metaphysical speculations in Moby 
Dick undermined the standards of the 
middle class. What Mr. Maugham has 
done in presenting us with another 
collection of abridged “greatest”? novels 
is, therefore, not new; and the only 
thing alarming about it is that it has 
been going on so long. 


and the 


THAT, I THINK, is enough comment 
on the series to which these present 
editions of Old Man Goriot and Pride 
and Prejudice belong. My principal 
task remains before me. Should you 
read either or both of these novels? 
I think that, yes, you should. Tech- 
nically, the Austen is especially valu- 
able and for anyone given to probing 
for the reasons that underlie his dis- 
satisfaction with a work, there is much 
to be learnt about the modern novel 
from it. The Balzac is slighter in 
technique and more interesting in con- 
fent: the characterization attains a 
genuine depth in the case of the pro- 
tagonist and the simple story verges 
on the archetypal. 


Both books do share a flaw from my 
point of view —and, remember, I am 
a modern who has broken with middle- 
class mores — and that is their common 
sense. In the instance of Old Man 
Goriot this is léss objectionable be- 
cause it has no airs about it; Balzac 
dashed off his descriptions and philos- 
ophizing without much care for the 
language in which they were expressed 
and consequently they have the pro- 
tean raciness of the street talk of their 
time and even perhaps some represen- 
tational value. Jane Austen’s careful 
irony, with its periods that remember 
the eighteenth century, for being con- 
trived lacks the accidental parable of 
parlance. Its wit is ponderous and its 
characters, reflected so many mediocre 
novels since, are old jokes. That i 
could still be published as a serial in 
the Ladies Home Journal comments 


ovel 


not so much on the triumph of its art 
as the stranglehold nineteenth century 
aspirations still have on our civiliza- 
tion. That mothers still want to marry 
young daughters to young men who 
have been richer longer than they does 
not justify us in reading about it, with- 
out realizing just how much of our 
world’s present troubles come from 
the repressions enforced by such ma-= 
triarchal visions. 
me ca * 


IT IS JUST A bit ludicrous to apply 
our hard-learned sexual values to 
Pride and Prejudice, isn’t it? But the 


‘ book is about marriage, and about the 


supposedly greater value of modesty 
and dignity over pride and prejudice? 
Are we wrong to — not negate modesty 
and dignity — but to have more scien= 
tific concepts of these values today? 
Then, don’t you think that Pride and 
Prejudice is likely to warp the morals 
of young girls? 


To my mind what is wrong is the 
entire question of the worth of man- 
ners. After all, for there to be a novel, 
there must be conflict. And in a novel 
of manners the conflict must be be- 
tween those who have manners and 
those who have not. This means the 
novelist must commit himself to what 
is seemly and decorous. It can be 
argued that the whole of a culture can 
be symbolized in a gesture and that the 
novel of manners is a process that sets 
warring complements of gestures at 
each other to discover which is more 
useful. 








Carlyle, Proudhon and Fascis 


A Debate 
Defends Prot. Schapiro, Calls 


Them ‘Heralds of Fascism’ 


From FELIX GRENDON 


AX NOMAD’S eloquent review of Liberalism and the Challenge of 
Fascism fully appreciates the fact that Salwyn Schapiro’s book, 
perpetrating the classic tradition of John Stuart Mill, gives a clear 

and comprehensive account of what modern Liberalism signifies, how it 
took shape, and what forces of intolerance and suppression it faces today. 
Strangely enough, however, Mr. Nomad finds fault with Professor Schapiro’s 


three most original chapters, tnos¢ 
dealing respectively with Napoleon III 
Carlyle He 
that these chapters prov 


Proudhon, and freely 
acknowledge 
ide highly stimulating fare, but he re 
gards their conclusions as historically 
unfounded 

What are these conclusions? 
Schapiro proceeded to study the chief 
Nineteenth century Liberals in the 


light, not merely of their theories and 


Professo! 


practises, but of what these theorie 
And what 
was his astonishment to find that Proud 


and practises foreshadowed 


hon and Carlyle were not the flawle: 

champions of human liberty that the 
progressive Left had assumed them to 
be. True, they hated the plutocrats who 
ruled the roost. But they hated much 
more the proletarians whom the roost 
was choking to death. They had no use 
tor those doctrines of equality, popular 
sovereignty, and Trade Unionism which 
vere then helping the underdog to pull 
himself out of the morass. Finally, they 
held dangerously confused notions of 
how, when, and where the State wa 
justified in using force tg promote the 
public welfare 
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PROFESSOR SCHAPIRO made an- 
other discovery. He noticed that both 
Proudhon and Carlyle had fallen unde: 
the spell of a belief—then, thanks to 
Karl Marx, very much in the air—that 
tne classless society would be estab- 
lished by the concentrated effort of one 
sole class. In brief, by a class dictator 
ship. Only, the chosen class was not to 
be the Proletariat according to Marx, 
but the White-collariat according to 
Proudhon, whose views, in essence 
vere shared by Carlyle. What was this 
White-collariat? It was the middle-in 
come class of small business men and 
white collar workers who supposedly 
were neither corrupted by riches not 
corroded by poverty. Led by what 
Proudhon called the “élite,” and what 
Carlyle described as “heroes,” a dicta 
torship of the middle-income class was 
te abolish the vicious extremes of riches 
and poverty, while leaving private en- 
terprise and 
throned. 


private property en- 

Here, Professov Schapiro points out, 
was a blueprint that would have gone 
straight to Hitler’s heart—Carlyle de 
rouncing equality and invoking a 
Caesarian hero to save the nation, and 
Proudhon virtually making a present of 
his power-pattern to Louis Napoleon 
(who used it to manage the French 
Empire on behalf of the banks and big 
business), were both helping, however 
unconsciously, to create a climate of 
opinion that led inexorably to a ruth- 
less police-state: to the dictatorships of 
Eitler and Mussolini, in fact. Note that 
Salwyn Schapiro does not call Proud- 
hon and Carlyle fascists, proto-fascists, 
or even crypto-fascists. He freely admits 
their good intentions. But he insists that 
the ideas they promoted inevitably 
stamp them as “harbingers of fascism.” 

Since Professor Schapiro’s revela- 
tions are as unanswerable as they are 
iconoclastic, Proudhon and Carlyle 


have had to come down to a somewhat 
iower pedestal. This demotion has 
proved too much for Max Nomad’s feel- 
ings. All that is generous and loyal in 
his heart bleeds for the deposea 
pioneers who perhaps were among the 
idols of his youth, as they are certainly 
still among the idols of the progressive 
Left. Accordingly, pen in hand, he 
rushes to vindicate them from charge 
cf Fascist blackheartedness that Sal- 
wyn Schapiro never made. Tilting 
imaginary injustice he 
argues at some length that Proudhon 
and Carlyle could not have been Fa- 
ccists because they never advocated the 
Totalitarianism which, by Nomadic de- 
finition, is the essence of Fascism. As 


ugainst an 


Professor Schapiro does not brand 
Proudhon and Carlyle as_ outright 
Fascists, this argument collapses. 
sf 3 a 

IN ANY CASE, the word totalitarian 
(like the word Fascist), has degener- 
eted into a term of abuse, used by 
people of every political complexion 
tc baffle their opponents or put them in 
the wrong. The fact is that nobody re- 
ally knows precisely what the word 
means. All governments, in every age 
and clime, have been totalitarian in 
the sense of using all possible powers 
of the state to encompass their ends 
The trouble with the Russian govern- 
ment is not that it invades the material 
privacy of Russian homes, but that it 
invades the spiritual privacy of Russian 
riinds. On one hand, the American gov- 
ernment is not totalitarian enough, as 
‘when it allows rich idlers to dodge the 
income tax. On the other hand, it some- 
times acts as intolerantly as the Rus- 
Sian government, as when it imposes 
oaths of blind and unquestioning obe- 
cdience. Proudhon and Carlyle were cer- 
tainly not totalitarian in the latter 
sense; but neither was that Prince of 
Fascists, Napoleon I. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point @f 
view. This is your department — let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 









Must Be Totalitarian to Be 
Fascist, Max Nomad Holds 


From MAX NOMAD 


T IS HARD to discuss where there 
is no agreement about the very es- 
sence of the subject of the contro- 

versy. This old philosophical adage 
came to mind when I read what Felix 
Grendon had to say about totalitarian- 
ism. He writes that “nobody really 
knows precisely what the word means,” 
and that “it has degenerated into a term 
of abuse.” Now, there is no doubt that 
every political term can be abused— 
Mr. Grendon is himself guilty of that 
bad habit in speaking of totalitarianism 
in connection with the American 
Joyalty oath. However, it so happens 
that opinion is almost unanimous on 
the meaning of the term under dis- 
cussion. 


Acording to White’s Political Dic- 
tionary, totalitarianism is a system 
which “interferes with, affects and reg- 
ulates every aspect of the life of the in- 
dividual”; while Webster’s Dictionary 
calls it a regime “under the control of 
a political group which allows no recog- 
nition of or representation to other po- 
litical parties.” 

These characteristics are essential to 
both Fascism and what is now called 
“Communism.” This is elementary, Mr. 
Grendon. Since, according to Professor 
Schapiro’s own admission, there is no 
trace of totalitarianism in either Carlyle 
er Proudhon, he was one hundred per- 
cent wrong in calling them “heralds of 
fascism.” 
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UNABLE TO PIN totalitarianism 
upon these two writers, Felix Grendon 
tries to prove their affinity with Fas- 
cism by stating that “that Prince of 
Fascists, Napoleon I” was not a totali- 
tarian either. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Grendon it is generally recognized fact 
that the regime of Napoleon I—with its 
sbsolute suppression of all dissension, 
of all liberty of opinion, and with its 





Blasts Charge of ‘Mass Treason’ 
Levelled at the New Deal 


From FREDERIC STALEY 


Y ENJOYMENT of Raiph de 
M Toledano’s excellent analysis 


of the Hiss-Chambers trial was 
marred somewhat by one unfortunate 
phrase. Mr. de Toledano writes that 
the trial raised the issue of “New Deal 
complicity in mass treason.” 

First, how “mass” was the treason? 
Even the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee has turned up no more 
than a dozen names. 

Second, the fact that the treason 
occurred in the New Deal period can 
be traced to Comintern policy, not to 
Mr. Roosevelt. During the Coolidge 
administration, government activity — 
and government jobs — were at a min- 
imum. In the Hoover period, there was 
# policy of Comintern retrenchment, 
due to Stalin’s wish to “strengthen the 
bastion of Communism” in Russia. 


Only after the famous 1935 Comintern 
Congress which proclaimed the Trojan 
Horse Policy, did the Commies open 
their big drive to infiltrate the govern- 
ments of the West. 

Finally, rumors of New Deal “com- 
plicity” must be grossly exaggerated. 
Civil service jobs could not be denied 
in peacetime for political reasons, and 
as for appointments, I could not 
imagine such conservative cabinet of- 
ficers as Cordell Hull, Harry Woodring, 
Henry Morgenthau, Claude Swanson, 
and Frank Murphy consciously placing 
Communists in key posts. There may 
have been a few Lee Pressmans, a few. 
Alger Hisses, but to imply that the 
New Deal actively sought to place 
Communists in key posts is sheer fan- 
tasy. 


Portland, Ore. 

















































barrack-like regimentation of France's 
entire life—was the closest approach ty 
modern totalitarianism, and no dou 
served as a model to both Lenin ay 
Mussolini. 

3y writing that both Proudhon ap Burt Lar 
Carlyle were in favor of a dictatorship fare in 
of the “White-collariat,” as distip. 
guished from the dictatorship of th 
“Proletariat” preached by Marx, Felix 
Grendon betook himself into the realm 
oi pure imagination. On page 380 of hig 
book Professor Schapiro writes that the 
aristocracy recommended by Carly 
was to consist of “the elite among th 
capitalists and the elite among th 
aristocrats” (Professor Schapiro} 
words), which is not exactly the sam 
us the “White-collariat,” an otherwis 
nice term apparently coined by Felif 
Grendon. Nor was that group—the Ru- 
sian word “intelligentsia” is more com 
monly used nowadays—close to 
heart of Proudhon; he had nothing bi 
scorn for the “lawyers, artists, novelist 
and poets” who crowded the varioustt 
volutionary parties, and to whose dit- 
tatorial ambitions, supposedly in the it- 


terest of the proletariat, he opposed his” weuro 
negation of all government. (It is be u 


side the point that his “anarchism” wa 
just as spurious as the “proletarial’ 
professions of the revolutionary inté- 
ligentsia. 

Proudhon was chiefly interested it 
the fate of the lower middle class @ 
small independent producers who, with 
the skilled workers aspiring to inde 
pendence, constituted the enormob 
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majority of France’s population. He dic tele & 
not aspire to any dictatorship, but onl) im 
foolishly hoped to use Louis Boni ran 
parte (later known as Napoleon III) {or Pras’ 
carrying out his pet scheme of # on 
People’s Exchange Bank for the beneilg™ 
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skilled workers. And it is again pure 
imagination to say, as Felix Grendot 
does, that Proudhon made “a present @ 
his power pattern to Louis Napoleil 
(who used it to manage the Frene 
Empire on behalf of the banks and big 
business).” For Proudhon’s “power 
tern” demanded the breaking UP ® 
France into twelve independent dis- 
tvicts, a scheme of local autonomy @ 
aecentralization of power, which fet 
straight into the teeth of the Bow 
partist concept of the State. 

Mr. Grendon was ill-advised in ve 
turing into the realm of psychology at 
assuming that I was personally hurt™ 
Professor Schapiro’s operation upon the 
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reputations of the alleged idols tas 
youth. In those remote years I a Ugh | 
shipped at the shrines of Marx, Baki by doin 





nin and some of: their heretical 
ciples. In taking up the cudgels for Cat 
lyle and Proudhon, both of whom) 
have always detested, I was prompt 
exclusively by the urge to establish ™ 
historical facts. Speculation about ™ 












other fellow’s personal feelings ~ : 
a very amusing indoor sport, ar wi 
ate a more solid foundation to stat the 
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APITOL AND CRITERION BRING IN NEW FILMS 





“ROPE OF SAND" IN LAST 
WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 
“Rope of Sand,” which has 
proved the New York _Para- 
mount’s top box-office magnet of 
| the past two years, is in its fourth 
and final week at that theatre. 
An added hypo to an already 
established hit was the spotting 
this week of Corinne Calvet as an 
added in person attraction at the 
— amount. 


alvet, Parisienne star, 
h e 
suc ch stars as Burt Lancaster 
Henreid, Claude Rains 
Lorre. “Rope of Sand” has as its | 
background the diamond mine 


and Peter 





“MADAME BOVARY,"” MGM' Ss) 
NEW FILM, STARRING 
JENNIFER JONES 


Jennifer Jones, who won an 
Academy Award with her first 
important screen role and re- 
ceived three subsequent Academy. 
nominations for best performance 
of the year, plays her most dra- 
matic role in MGM’s all-star 
filmization of “Madame Bovary” 
at the Capitol Theatre. 


The slim, dark-haired young 


In the film itself Miss | actress was considered the per- 
makes | fect 


American film debut with} Flaukert’s celebrated heroine to | | AT CRITERION THEATRE 


-, Paul | screen life. Opposite her in the | 


choice to bring Gustave 


important production is aligned | 
an outstanding array of male act-| 
ing talent that includes James| 





and the Swedish star, Christopher 
Kent, making his American film 
debut. Other stellar names in the 
cast include Gene Lockhart, Frank 
Allenby and Gladys Cooper. The 
picture was directed by Vincente 
Minnelli and was produced by 
Pandro S. Berman. The accom- 
panying in person show headlines 
MGM Records star Davide Rose 
and his orchestra of 40. 





“SWORD IN THE DESERT" 
HAS WORLD PREMIERE 





The long-awaited invitational 
world premiere of Universal-In- 
ternational’s “Sword in the 
ert,” the first Hollywood motion 





Des- | 


Criterion Theatre Tuesday eve- 
ning, Aug. 23, before civic leaders, 
stage, screen and radio stars, film 
executives and press and radio 
representatives. The picture stars 
Dana Andrews, Marta Toren and 
Stephen McNally and started its 
regular run at the Criterion on 
Wednesday morning. 

The premiere climaxed several 
weeks of an intensive advance 
promotional campaign which has 
seen Miss Toren and Jeff Chand- 
ler, featured player, come to New 
York for radio appearances in 
connection with the picture. 

Among those who accepted in- 
vitations to attend the premiere 
were Mayor William O’Dwyer, 
Marta Toren, Yvonne De Carlo, 


urea of South Africa. | naason, Van Heflin, Louis Jourdan | picture to deal with the recent} Laraine Day,John Garfield, Nancy 


|events which made Palestine a} Walker, Mary Small, Sonny Tufts, 
7 mo headline story, was held at the! Patricia Alphin and Irving Berlin. 
Repe ro, ©. > in Person sacha : NERA Si 
z : 
or Sane’ |- 


> 
TEX BENEKE | 
A HAL WALUS Prodect on Bet ing ‘ | 


And His Orchestra 
~ {| CORINNE CALVET 
LANCASTER: ERED RAINS ~ A Vie DAMONE 


Extra Added Attraction ! 
GEORGE WRIGHT 
at the Organ 





Paramount 
* presents 


DOORS OPEN 10 A. M. 


Phaton 


The M-G-M 
Recording Artist 


. DAVID 
! ROSE 


And His 
“Holiday for Strings” 


ORCHESTRA OF FORTY 
EILEEN BARTON 


JAY MARSHALL 
RENALD & RUDY 


No. 1 in OUR FALL SEASON PARADE OF HITS! 


Whatever it 
is that 
French 

women 

have... 
Madame 
Bovary 
has more | 
of it! 


TIMES SQUARE 
idmght Feature Nightly 


Burt Lancaster heads the screen 
fae in Paramount’s “Rope of} aaq 


Sand.” 


Flatbush 


| in, Prnameui 


“BEST SONG-AND-DANCE SHOW IN TOWN!” 


S. HUROK presents —Garland, Journal-American 
GIGANTIC Ew. CAVALCADE ff 


-ABALGATA 





& DeKalb 
PAUL 


UNCASTER HENREID 
GAUDE PETER 


HAL WALLIS” 
RAINS -LORRE “production é 
ancl 
etd introducing CORINNE CALVET 
’ Co-featur P 
SHAMROCK HILLS 
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The M-G-M HIT starring 


| “JENNIFER JONES - JAMES MASON 
LOUIS JOURDAN - VAN HEFLIN 


FESTIVAL 


A DANIEL CORDOBA PRODUCTION 
EXCITING SONGS AND DANCES OF SPAIN 


$3 Top, plus Tax, THEA, B'WAY & 53rd ST. Eves. incl. 
allperf. Air-Cond. BROADWAY Sun. 8:30; Mats. Sat. 2:30 & Sun. 3:00 


Air-Conditioned 
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CARY GRANT ® ANN SHERIDAN 
Howard Hawks’ 


“TWAS A MALE 
WAR BRIDE™ 


20th Century-Fox Film 


that turned Palestine into the 
powder-keg of 
the World! 





CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
” WOHRD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY —-EZIO 
MARTIN - PINZA 


In A New Musicol Ploy 


outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
twice by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


‘ook by 
QSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
ale Mapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
.) ON) —-Priae Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’’ 
of 3 , Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN ' 
xenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 

with MYRON McCORMICK 

WAESTIC THEA.. 44th St. W. of B’way 
joned. Mat. Wed. and Sat 





* ON THE WONDER STAGE * | 
IN PERSONI 


Jack Haley 


EXTRA! 


Martha Stewart 


The World Famous 
COOL 


* ON THE ICE STAGE * 


Hawaiian Nights 


starring 


Joan Hyldoft 


SPECIAL—ARNOLD SHODA 
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Mat a procedure 
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According to Marx, however, 
which exploits other nations 
free itself. 


SDF News 


; NEW YORK CITY 
I know of many intelligent and sen- 


sitive individuals in the communist 
camp, and among them particularly 
Russians, who have the profound con- 
viction that they are doing their very 
best for humanity and a happy future. 
But they are deluded into believing 
that the end justifies the means, even 
if the means are of a criminal nature. 
They do not have the courage to admit 
to themselves nor to the world that 
they are running the terrible danger of 
“so poisoning the moral atmosphere” 


“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station WEVD, Tuesday, August 30th, 9 to 9:30 
p.m. Topic: “China and the Far East.” Speakers: Dr. Maurice Williams, Mr. Alfred 
Kohlberg. . . City Convention, Monday, Tuesday, September 12, 13, at 7 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. Discussion and action on Municipal Elections Organi- 
zation problems and other questions. ... Annual Eugene V. Debs Celebration, Sun- 
day, October 30, Hotel Henry Hudson. Speakers: Max Zaritsky, Abraham Miller, 
Israel Feinberg, Louis P. Goldberg, Frank Crosswaith, Louis Yagoda. 


which was perhaps 
years ago in Russia 
"en its population was largely com- 

" BPsed_ of illiterates, 

ardly justifiable for Central Europe 

1149. Nor do they wish to admit 

** fa the greatest efforts are still re- 
ns hured of them in order to really attain 
re Stern European standards in all 
a %. But unless they conjure up 
a) courage to realize all this, and 


is nevertheless 
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i so finally eliminate their 
““rity complex which makes not 
"Y the system as awhole but also 
seat many of its adherents distrust- 
~tnpredictable and aggressive, there 
no freedom and likewise no 

ism in the Soviet- occupied areas. 

# this very distrust and aggressive- 
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mM seized up as “evidence.” 
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that the very essence of the human 
ideal may be destroyed. 


But whoever becomes aware of this 
danger—it is this very awareness 
which I was referring to in the begin- 
ning when I spoke of my own inner 
development — is obliged to speak out. 
The fact that this is impossible in the 
empire of the Soviet Secret Police, is 
my reason for leaving. 
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An Editorial— 


Eighty Worst 


is the name by which this Congress may be- 
come known to history. New York Times 
Pundit Arthur Krock suggests that “settled 
mistrust of the words and methods of the 
Administration in seeking legislation is at the 
root of the growing disposition of Congress to 
deny or fundamentally to revise programs sub- 
mitted by the President.” Thus does Mr. Krock 
explain the House’s 50 per cent cut of arms 
appropriations for our Atlantic Pact allies; the 
Senate’s defeat of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
calling for creation of a new Department of 
Welfare; and in general Congressional failure 
to enact Truman-backed proposals. But Pundit 
Krock’s reasoning is ex post facto, and there- 
fore quite specious, because it was evident in 
the second month of this Congress—when Re- 
publicans connived with Dixiecrats to knife 
civil rights—-that a bloc was being formed to 
“set” the Fair Deal. President Truman’s 


Government-by-crony 


is not helping defenders of his program, for rev- 
elations such as those affecting Maj. Gen. Harrs 
H. Vaughan are providing excellent GOP buck- 
shot for 1950. We do not subscribe to news- 
paper efforts to make it appear that the Truman 
Administration is graft-ridden. But we do 
think Harry Vaughan and (perhaps) others 
form an obvious enough smudge on the door 
of the White House to require erasure with 
some nice clean soap and water. Vaughan’s 
Commander-in-chief, in the interests of a 
loyalty higher than loyalty to cronies, ought to 
dismiss Vaughan and like characters with dis- 
patch. This done, the President might put his 


Ninety-five Percenters 


—men like Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing—in charge of a new drive to 
save the 8lst Congress from the fate of the 80th, 
while there is yet time. With democracy strug- 
gling for survival against communism, arms 
cuts cannot be excused as the outcome of resent- 
ment over Administration “methods,” but must 
be sharply candemned as steps toward neo- 
isolationism. Obstruction to progressive do- 
mestic legislation must be labeled as attacks, 
not on the “welfare state,” but on the people’s 
welfare. And the Republican-Dixiecrat coali- 
tion must be exposed for what it is: a sinister 
evasion of party and patriotic responsibility in 
the interests of an antediluvian conservatism 
We heartily support Senate Majority Leader 
Lucas’ move to keep Congress in session till 
Thanksgiving as the only means of saving the 
“Eighty Worst” Congress from itself. 


——Where the News Ends 








Planning Europe's Defense 








FRANKFURT. 


HE VISIT HERE of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff of Army, Navy and Air—General 

Omar Bradley, Admiral Louis Denfeld 
and General Hoyt S. Vandenberg—may be re- 
membered as an important date in history. 
For it marked the beginning, a very small and 
tentative beginning, of that closer integration 
of European and American 
defense plans which is fore- 
shadowed by the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

Any such move would have 
been unthinkable in 1913 or 
in 1938. That it could take 
place in 1949 is an indica- 
tion that the philosophy of 
hanging together, rather 
than hanging separately, has 
made considerable progress 
among the free nations of the world. A round 
of discussion with military leaders of most of 
the Atlantic Pact signatories began here when 
conferences were held with representatives of 
Italy and of tiny Luxemburg. 





Ii was emphasized by members of the high 
American military mission that no far-reaching 


or binding commitments were or could be 
undertaken at this time. It is still highly 


uncertain how much arms aid for 


Congress will approve. 


Europe 


So the purpose of the talks was not to dis- 
cuss sensational questions of high strategy, 
but rather to lay the groundwork for future 
methods of consultation and cooperation. There 
has never been an alliance in history in which 
there was not a certain amount of jealousy and 
heart-burning. The purpose of the American 
military leaders was to anticipate and, so far 
as possible, diminish and eliminate causes of 
friction. 
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SINCE THE WAR an especially close rela- 
tionship has existed between the United States 
and Great Britain in defense matters. Other 
signatories of the Atlantic Pact, especially 
France, now wish to develop a similar rela- 
tionship. 

The European signatories of the Pact are 
anxious to send officers to such leading Amer- 
ican military institutions as the National War 
College. This is not an easy request to satisfy 
because the National War College is geared to 





DIFFICULT DECISION 


What knotty problem vexes now 
Our newly troubled nation? 

What corrugates the pensive brow 
With doubt and hesitation? 


Is it the Communistic threat 
Against the West's alliance? 
Or how to whittle down the debt? 
Or what to do with science? 


Is it, perhaps, the market's lag 
Or rising unemployment 

That makes our worried spirits sag 
And dampens our enjoyment? 


Oh no, it’s none of the above, 

But this—more tense and shifty: 
The imminent election of 

Miss Rheingold 1950. 


Richard Armour. 



























































By William Henry Chamberlin 


a limited enrollment. One means of de ing 
with this difficulty would be to’ set 
Atlantic Pact War College, with headqu 
in France. 


American participation in European defeng 
planning is only the latest link in a long ¢hyj 
of closer cooperation between the nationg g 
Western Europe. Field Marshal Viscount Mom 
gomery is head of a general staff repr 
Great Britain, France and the Benelux om 
tries, with headquarters at Fontainebleau, 9g 
side Paris. 

A few weeks ago elaborate air maney 
took place over Britain, to test the possi 
of repelling an atomic bomb attack. The othe 
Brussels powers took part in these maneypen, 
where radar and the latest scientific devieg 
were brought into play. Some defects in fighter 
types used by the British air force were a 
parently exposed. The air maneuvers 
quickly followed by common naval exercises, 

Montgomery recently delivered a militay 
speech in the Hague, in which he promise 
that “the armed forces of Britain, which ay 
in fact already deployed in Europe, will fight 
on the mainland of Western Europe side by 
side with the Netherlands, and pulling ther 
full weight in the team, should an aggressor 
from the East ever again attempt to invale 
our homelands.” Montgomery also declared 
that the nations of the West are now at Wat 
with communism. 
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GENERAL BRADLEY. shortly before hed 
parted for Europe, told the House Foreig 
Affairs Committee that in the event of 
the United States will be charged with strategi 
bombing in any common defense action. 
United States Navy and Western Union nat 
forces would conduct essential naval ope 
tions. And, in General Bradley’s words, “Ti 
hard core of ground power in being will @ 
from Europe, aided by other nations as 
can mobilize.” 





General Bradley and his associates saw@ 
the spot what they doubtless knew before th 
came to Europe: the grave weakness of @ 
tinental Europe’s defenses at the present time 
One need only consider the situation in @ 
many. The Germans are totally disarmed,1 
the western zones, apart from some thi 
thousand police. 





United States occupation forces contain 
highly equipped and efficient divisions, 
ist and the Constabulary. About the time wi 
the blockade of Berlin began, there wass 
significant change in the organization of 
Constabulary. Instead of being parcelled 
as a force to guard against possible Geri 
disorders or uprisings, it was concentrated 
such fashion as to be prepared for a possi 
Soviet incursion. : 


i 






There are also two British divisions, wilt 
some miscellaneous troops, and three Frese 
divisions. Obviously this combined force, ev 
with the support of American air units, ¢€ 
not stand up to a major Soviet offensive 
would be overwhelmed by sheer weight 
numbers. 


It is hoped that fear of American air stti cing 
power, with the atomic bomb, will hold 50 
aggressive intentions in check. But @ 
military experts are not willing to gamm 
everything on airpower. General Bradley 0% 
cated the need of “a hard core of ground pow 
in being.” But where is this “hard core 
come from? The whole long-range logic of t 
situation seems to point to the necessity; # 
Europe is to be securely guarded, of giving 
Germans some stake and some responsibil 
in defending their own country and, them 
in defending Europe. ' 
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